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P h i  1  a d e hjiici’s  temperature 


was 


sticky  80 


when  The  Blum  Store 
offered  this 

^^Frosted  Temptation’ 
of  Bemberg  Rayon! 
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ROST  BEDFORD  BEMBERG 

Cool?  They're  positively  frigid!  Sheerest 
sheer  rayon  Bemberg  tucked  or  bowed,  slit 
woy  down  for  split  second  dressing,  striped 
with  frosty  white!  Sizes  10  to  18.  Fifth  Floor. 

BOWED  SHimWAISI  BLUE.  PINK  OB  GKEf  TUCKED  FBONt. 
GBEY.  GBEEN.  BROWN  OR  NAVY 


■■(^)or;:'  They're  positively  frifiitl!”  said 
The  niiiiii  Store'  of  these  leiele  Stripes  of  the  sheerest 
sheer  |{eiiil»er"*  rayon.  .And  to  Philadelphians 
with  visions  of  e«{:s  fryiii"  on  sidewalks,  this 
aniioiineenient  was  as  refreshinj:  as  a  summer  shower. 

I’or  women  have  Ion*;  known  how  deliciously  cool 
drc'sses  of  llemherf;  rayon  look  .  .  .  and  feel.  And  now 
science  can  prove  it !  /it  ronifmrative  texts 
Iterformed  on  the  amazing  Coolness  Tester  of  the 
/  nited  States  Testing  Co.,  llemberg  rayon  proved 
coolest  of  eleven  summer  textures. 

Armed  with  that  indisputable  fact  .  .  .  and  with 
the  llemherj;  Certified  Tag;  as  your  "‘proof  of 
the  genuine" .  .  .  help  the  women  of  your  town 
defy  the  weatherman  with  Bemberg;  rayon  sheers! 


THE  BLUM  STORE 


UEMHERG  is  the  registered  trade-mark  oj  the 
4MEHtC.iS  Ut.MliEHO  COHPURATIOS 
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•  ••aiMl  te  your  store 

wtioro  you  con  hiring  tfds  Cannon  odvorfisomont  to  iifor  showing  your  towols  in 
hemgkm  positions,  os  In  this  dispioy. 


Color,  color,  color— drench  your  towel  department  with  it — not  just  on  shelves,  but  stretched 
full  length  in  a  back-of-counter  wall  display  and  in  a  window.  Choose  five  towels  from  new 
Cannon  styles  and  stretch  flat  to  the  wall.  Tack  and  superimpose  a  blow-up  streamer  carrying 
in  bold  jumbo  type  the  headlines  of  the  consumer  ad  on  the  opposite  page.  Pleat  each  towel 
carefully  at  bottom  hem,  pull  out  into  flare  and  pin  the  opposite  end. 
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LET’S  ARGUE 


By  Lew  Hahn 


A  GREAT  CONVENTION  OF  CONTROLLERS 


Los  Angki.e;s. 
Junk  13.  1 1)47 

^HE  27th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  and  satisfactory 
meetings  ever  to  engage  the  attention  of  retail¬ 
ing.  Not  only  have  the  sessions  been  character¬ 
ized  by  practical  discussion  of  important  prob¬ 
lems  of  store  operation  and  distinguished  by  the 
eager  interest  of  the  delegates  —  for  these  are 
expected  of  any  convention  of  the  Congress  — 
but  the  attendance  has  reached  a  high  mark. 

Previous  meetings  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  supported  by  western  members  of  the 
Association  but  the  eastern  sections  have  usually 
been  conspicuous  by  their  lack  of  representation. 
At  this  convention  all  sections  of  the  country 
have  been  well  represented.  More  than  500  dele¬ 
gates  were  registered  and  the  entire  atmosphere 
of  the  sessions  has  been  national,  with  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  trade  and  a 
strong  desire  to  share  experience  and  develop 
efficiency.  The  speakers  have  been  well  chosen 
and  the  discussions  lively. 

This  observer  has  been  strongly  encouraged 
by  the  unquestionable  recrudescence  of  Interest 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  controller's  job  and  the 
possibilities  which  lie  in  organization  and  group 
research  programs. 

This  is  the  time  for  the  revival  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  controls  in  retailing  which  in  more  normal 
times  played  so  important  a  part  in  successful 


retail  operation.  The  latest  half  dozen  years  have 
provided  little  opportunity  for  the  controller  to 
demonstrate  his  value  in  operation.  With  mer¬ 
chandise  scarce  and  all  stores  eagerly  seizing  all 
goods  available,  stock  controls  and  similar  pre¬ 
cautionary  systems  were  unavailing  and  with 
actual  results  all  along  the  line  exceeding  expec¬ 
tations,  the  controller  could  only  function  back¬ 
ward.  Now,  however,  the  situation  has  under¬ 
gone  sharp  change  and  once  more  the  guardian¬ 
ship  function  of  the  controller  is  needed.  It  is 
obvious  the  controllers  realize  this  and  they  are 
on  the  job. 

It  seems  to  us  a  matter  to  be  regretted  that 
this  splendid  convention  could  not  have  been 
attended  by  every  merchant  and  every  operating 
executive  in  every  retail  store  in  the  nation.  For 
example,  there  can  hardly  be  a  retailer  any¬ 
where  who  could  not  have  benefited  greatly  by 
Professor  Malcolm  McNair's  discussion  of  the 
operating  results  of  1946  as  revealed  by  its  Har¬ 
vard  report  just  completed.  Several  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  voiced  the  general  opinion  when  they  re¬ 
marked — "If  we  do  not  know  now  what  we 
should  do,  we  are  beyond  help." 

Professor  McNair  foresaw  volume  in  1947 
closely  approximating  that  of  1946,  with  the 
possibility  of  some  slight  variation  either  way, 
but  anticipated  smaller  net  profit.  He  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  of  keeping  goods  moving  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  two  important  factors 
should  have  the  earnest  attention  of  all  retailers. 
First,  they  should  concern  themselves  over  a  re¬ 
vival  of  the  construction  industry,  especially  the 
building  of  houses  in  their  communities.  He' 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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3ut  those  legs  aren’t  all  Mother  Nature’s  work. 
That  smooth,  sleek  look  is  due  partly  to  lovely, 
wispy  hose  .  .  .  elegant  DuraBeau  Finished  Hose 
that  makes  the  wearer  feel  at  her  very  best. 
Hose  that  is  water  and  spot  repellent,  that  has 
extra  high  run  and  snag  resistance.  Hose  that  is 
soft  and  gossamer  sheer  in  appearance.  Hose 
with  that  inherent  DuraBeau  Finish  . . .  for  miles 
and  miles  more  wear. 


Such  quality  builds  customer  confidence  in  your 
product,  and  makes  them  come  back  for  more 
and  more  of  the  satne. 


TEXT  I II 
FINISHES 


Scholler  Bros*,  Inc, 


Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps.  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  & 
Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.  34,  Pa.  *  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 
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Wishful  Thinking — Dangerous  Forgetting 

liuinan  brain  is  wondertul.  It  rtcortls;  it  aiialy/es;  it  draws  con- 
^  elusions.  .\nd  it  learns  from  experience— but  not  always.  Somewhere 
in  its  elaborate  structure  it  conceals  a  treacherous  gremlin  that  blocks 
memory  and  jx;rsuadts  the  wishful,  wistful  human  to  forget  unpleasant  facts. 

This  temporarily  convenient  but  ultimately  dangerous  forgetting  seems 
to  be  going  on  in  some  of  our  best  business  brains  right  now. 

Stocks  are  cleaner  than  they  were  two  months  ago;  sales  have  begun 
to  climb  again;  the  recession  seems  to  have  receded.  And  with  that  danger¬ 
ous  talent  for  forgetting,  some  busy  brains  are  already  confusing  cause  and 
effect,  and  this  is  the  curious  conclusion  they  have  reached:  Retailers 
created  customer  resistance  by  lowering  prices. 

The  customers,  it  seems,  were  perfectly  satisfied  all  along,  and  would 
have  continued  so,  if  only  the  retailers  had  kept  quiet.  A  leading  exponent 
of  this  theory  is  .Mr.  Morris  Haft,  who  says;  “Retailers  began  to  shout  that 
apparel  prices  were  too  high  and  must  come  down;  and  the  consumer  held 
olf  buying  waiting  for  what  she  had  been  told  would  happen.’’ 

This  will  be  news  to  many  buyers.  Customer  resistance  in  the  women’s 
apparel  fines  began  last  winter,  and  there  were  few’  apparel  buyers  who 
were  not  aware  of  it  when  they  made  their  spring  purdiases. 

If  sales  have  steadied  in  the  past  few  weeks,  one  very  good  reason  for  it 
is  that  retailers  restored  customer  confidence  by  their  at  tiou  in  cutting  prices 
anil  publicly  recognizing  the  demand  for  better  values.  It  would  be  un¬ 
fortunate  to  forget  so  quickly  the  lesson  that  was  learned  at  such  great  cost, 
rite  lesson  seems  obvious  enough,  and  it  is  far  from  a  discouraging  one: 
’his  year's  customers  woti’t  buv  if  values  are  |K)or,  but  the\  will  buy  if  values 
are  good. 

Do  Customers  Hove  Opinions? 

Mr.  Haft,  w'ho  sjioke  at  the  June  10  meeting  of  the  Ready- to-VVear 
Group  of  .N’RDGA’s  Merchanilising  Division,  offered  retailers  another  dan¬ 
gerous  idea  to  play  with  when  he  made  this  striking  analysis  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  betweeti  stores  and  their  customers: 

“'riie  consumer  is  your  baby.  What  does  she  think  of  the  prices  of 
(Oats  and  suits?  The  answer  is  very  simple.  .She  thinks  what  the  retailer 
leads  her  to  think.’’ 

If  the  facts  were  so  simple,  retailing  would  cease  to  be  the  hazardous 
business  it  is.  .\nd  if  the  facts  were  so  dreary,  only  cynics  w’ould  run  retail 
stores.  For  a  few  minutes  there,  Mr.  Haft  himself  sounded  like  a  confirmed 
cynic.  But,  in  fact,  he  too  recognizes  the  pressures  of  customer  demand, 
and  this  he  proved  a  little  later,  when  he  began  to  talk  more  like  the 
enthusiastic,  fashion-wise,  value-conscious  manufacturer  he  is.  He  told  his 
audience  that  in  styling,  quality  and  workmanship  the  lines  of  his  industry 
this  fall  are  much  lietter  values  than  they  were  last  year.  He  reminded 
them  that  they  have  a  radically  new  style  story  to  tell,  and  urged  them  to 
put  into  it  all  the  merchandising  and  promotional  skill  they  possess. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Thp  "High  M  of  Dist 


By  Don  Francisco 

Vice  President,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
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|?OR  several  years  we  heard  on  every 
^  hand  the  cry,  “Production  is  the 
answer.”  Of  course,  during  the  war  it 
was.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
weight  of  the  load  that  has  Ireen  laid 
on  our  marketing  machinery. 

Today,  distribution  is  the  answer. 

Can  the  machinery  of  distribution 
match  the  great  accomplishments  of 
the  machinery  of  production? 

.\re  we  doing  eaough  alx)ut  it  now? 

Does  distribution  cost  too  much? 

Will  it  cost  more? 

What  are  the  long-range  trends? 

Where  do  we  stand  today? 


What  should  be  our 
objectives? 

Before  we  review  the 
facts,  let’s  be  sure  we 
agree  on  what  is  in 
eluded  in  the  cost  of 
distribution. 

Not  long  ago  the 
(Chamber  of  C^ommerce 
of  the  United  States 
adopted  this  definition;— “Distribu 
tion  is  the  term  used  in  .American 
business  to  embrace  all  the  activities 
employed  in  finding  customers  for 
goods  and  services  and  in  moving 


goods.  lx>th  geographically  and 


through  the  channels  of  trade.’ 

In  other  words,  it  includes  ware¬ 
housing,  transp>ortation,  wholesale  and 
retail  marketing,  advertising  and  a 


’’The  iinportant  figure  is  not  the  ratio  between  prodiietitni  and  tiistribntion  eosts,  but 
the  total  whieh  the  eonsunier  must  pay.  If  the  over-all  cost  is  redueetl  by  adding  dis- 
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ut  how  c!o  wf  liitlgc  whftlKT  or 
not  ciisti ihntion  costs  ;nc  Km) 
r<M)  liigh  in  relation  to  what?  What 
is  f^cticrallv  incattt  is  tliat  tlic  |H‘tt(‘tit- 
a^c■  ot  tilt*  tcjtisinncr’s  dollar  that  ^ofs 
lor  distrihntioti  t‘\|K*tist*  apjx'ars  to  Ik* 
high  in  rclatioti  to  the  jx-rcentage  that 
goes  lor  the  tost  ol  |)t<Klnttioti. 

In  1870  disti  ihntioti  costs  ainoinited 
to  only  25  jx*r  tetit  ol  the  tottsnnter’s 
dollar,  prtxlitttioti  75  |X“r  cent.  By 
1930  distrihntioti  expetises  had  iti- 
treasetl  to  50  per  cent.  Itt  1939  the 
20th  Clentnrv  Fnntl  foittid  that  59  per 
cent  ol  the  consitiner’s  dollar  went  lor 
distribution. 

I)oc‘s  this  ineati  that  tlistribntion 
costs  are  ttxi  high,  or  tl’.at  out  system 
ol  distribution  is  ittelficietu? 

Why  Have  Percentage  Costs  Risen? 

Let  us  review  the  teasotis  why  the 
share  lor  distributiott  has  iticreasetl. 

Distribution  costs  amounted  to  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothitig  when  each  latnib  pro¬ 
duced  practicalh  everything  it  need¬ 
ed.  Wheti  prtxluc  tioti  Ix'came  central¬ 
ized  and  divisioit  ol  labor  was  ititro- 
ditced.  costs  were  rednted.  ot  the  (|ital- 
ity  ol  merthandise  was  improved,  or 
both.  But  to  make  this  possible  the 
vtiliitne  ol  prtxlnctioti  ol  each  article 
had  to  be  imich  greater  thati  could  be 
totisumetl  bv  those  who  pitKluced  it. 

■So  the  prtHlucer  set  out  to  find  more 
citstomers.  He  begati  to  add  distribu¬ 
tion  ex|x*tises  iti  order  to  get  sales  over 
a  larger  atea.  He  had  to  hi  idge  two 
tiew  gaps,  otie  between  the  place  ol 
prtxluction  atitl  the  place  ol  cotisump- 
tion.  and  the  other  lx*tweeti  the  time 
ol  product ioti  .^nd  the  time  ol  con¬ 
sumption.  This  meatit  added  expenses 
for  linancing,  transporting,  warehous- 


ers,  ttew  serv  tt  es  were  otierett.  siicli  as 
<  retlit.  delivery,  the  returti-goods  priv- 
ilege,  convettietice  atul  witle  selection. 

For  exatnple,  the  tobbler  who  made 
sh<x‘s  lor  those  who  tailed  at  his  shop 
had  almost  tio  distriluitioti  expetises. 
But  if  he  coultl  sell  100  times  as  inaiiv 
sh(x‘s  he  (oultl  intrtxluce  machitiery 
and  make  them  lor  much  less.  But 
to  do  this  he  had  to  he  pte|)ared 
to  shoulder  additiotial  exjxtise  for 
freight,  dealer  margins,  sales  promo- 
tioti  and  advertising.  Part  ol  the  sav¬ 
ings  ol  machine  prtKluction  was  shift¬ 
ed  tt)  marketing  expense. 

File  fact  that  the  cobbler  has  passed 
out  ol  the  picture  as  a  maker  of  shoes 
is  evidence  in  itself  that,  in  spite  of 
the  increased  distribution  costs  of  i 
manufactured  shoes,  the  total  cost  to  j 
the  (onsunier  is  less  lor  comparable  | 
ipiality. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
large  slux.*  manufacturer,  selling  in  a 
wide  market,  had  to  tlo  more  than 
pnxluce  shoes  for  less  than  the  cob¬ 
bler.  He  had  to  manufacture  shoes 
lor  enough  less  to  pay  his  added  dis¬ 
tribution  costs.  If  he  couldn’t  do  that 
then  the  cobblers  would  keep  the  busi¬ 
ness.  If  he  did  ilo  it  then  the  fact 
that  he  had  incurred  additional  ex- 
|x-nses  lor  distribution  was  uniiiiport- 
ant  either  to  him  or  to  the  public. 

File  important  figure  is  not  the 
ratio  between  prcxluction  and  distri¬ 
bution  costs,  but  the  total  which  the 
(onsumer  must  jiay.  If  the  overall 
cost  is  reduced  by  adding  distribution 
expenses,  then  the  net  result  is  a  gain 
lor  the  community. 

Distribution  costs  are  an  integral 
part  ol  total  costs.  Fhey  should  not 
he  dealt  with  separately. 


.\5  sales  areas  widen,  record-writing  functions  of  distribution  increase. 


To  bring  the  merchandise  to  the  customer  instead  of 
T.c  customer  to  the  merchandise  involves  a  far-flung 
,\stetn  of  warehousing  and  delivery.  (Railway 
I'.xpress.) 


Retail  selling  adds  merchandise  values  in  the  form  of 
huge  selections  (aboi>e)  and  the  advice  of  specialists 
(below)  to  assist  customers.  (Photos  from  tV.  T.  Grant, 
Buffalo,  and  GimbeVs  Philadelphia.) 
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Retail  selling  is  the  motive  force  of  distribution.  Mod¬ 
ern  methods  step  up  the  sales  pace.  (Photo  from 
Kaufmann's.) 


You  pav  one-quarter  as  iniuh  lor  a 
nationally  advertised  lij»ht  bulb  today 
as  you  paid  lor  an  interior  one  in 
1923.  .Nationally  advertised  gasoline, 
without  tax,  costs  -10  per  cent  less  than 
in  1925.  X’acuuni  t  leaners  tost  .S70  in 
1907,  but  superior  eleaners  averaged 
S5-1  in  1941.  Electric  docks  are  .50  {kt 
cent  lower  in  price  now  than  in  1930. 
The  average  price  ot  brand-advertised 
electric  irons  dropped  from  SO  to 
S2.95  in  the  15  years  before  this  war. 
\Ve  can  all  remember  when  electric 
refrigerators  sold  for  an  average  price 
of  S3 10— and  were  reduced  to  SI 30 
fourteen  years  later.  Electric  washing 
machine  prices  were  retimed  from 
SI 51  to  S69  in  14  years. 

In  1929  the  average  radio  set  cost 
SI 35  and  a  few  thousand  people  could 
amaze  their  friends  with  a  voice  from 
the  air.  I'oday  the  average  set  sells 
for  S34  and  60  million  sets  are  in  use. 
The  price  of  television  sets  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  show  the  same  trend  down¬ 
ward  as  more  and  more  homt's  are  per¬ 
suaded  to  buy. 

A  higher  distribution  ex|x.‘nse  is  the 
small  price  industry  must  pay  for  the 
large  economies  of  mass  production. 
From  the  viewjxtint  of  our  national 
economy  the  important  point  is  that 
the  consumer  gets  better  merchandise 
and  better  service  at  a  lower  cost. 

What  of  the  future?  During  the 
war  vears  distribution  costs  were  rela- 


I’erccntage  figures  are  sometimes 
misleading.  The  percentage  cost  of 
distribution  may  lx,*  rising  while  the 
actual  unit  cost  of  distribution  and 
the  total  (ost  to  the  tonsumer  may  lae 
declining. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  by  hand 
labor  it  cost  S750  to  produce  certain 
i'oods  in  1870,  and  S250,  or  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  SI, 000,  to  distrib¬ 
ute  these  gocxls.  Then  assume  that, 
by  the  development  of  machine  meth¬ 
ods,  the  cost  of  jsrcxluction  is  cut  to 
S250.  If  the  dollar  cost  of  distribution 
remains  constant  at  S250,  it  still  has 
gone  up  in  percentage  of  the  total  cost 
from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  distribution  appears  to  have 
doubled  but  actually  the  price  to  the 
consumer  is  down  to  S500,  or  half  of 
the  original  total  cost. 

Innumerable  articles  which  carry  a 
seemingly  heavy  sales  and  advertising 
expense  show  a  gradual  reduction  in 
the  purchase  price  of  the  finished  arti- 


mtion 
a  gain 


Financing  is  a  cost  of  distribution  that  lowers  ultimate 
prices.  Huge  enterprises  like  Chicago’s  Merchandise 
Mart  (below)  bring  to  one  spot  for  selection  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  every  state  in  the  Union. 


kin  the  25  years  preceding  the  war, 
re  $1500  automobile  became  a  much 
ner  automobile  at  $1000.  In  1910,  a 
tire  that  would  run  2500  miles  cost 
$25-a  cent  a  mile.  Before  the  w'ar,  a 
tire  costing  $16  fret|uently  ran  25,000 
or  even  30,000  miles— less  than  one- 
^fteenth  of  a  cent  a  mile.  The  $50 
pmera  became  a  superior  one  at 
117.50. 


lively  low.  Botli  total  sales  volume 
and  the  size  ol  the  average  transaction 
were  larger,  due  principally  to  war¬ 
time  government  spending.  Further¬ 
more,  many  services  were  curtailed  or 
eliminated. 

riie  percentage  ol  the  consumer’s 
dollar  that  went  into  distribution  un- 
dotibtedly  decreased  during  the  war. 
W’hen  people  stand  in  line  to  buy 
merchandise,  pay  cash  for  it  and  carry 
it  away,  not  as  much  expense  for  sales 
promotion  and  distribution  service  is 
required. 

It  might  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  if  any  value  is  placed  on  the  time 
of  the  consumer,  and  we  had  some  way 
of  totaling  the  amount  of  time  people 
spent  going  from  store  to  store,  stand¬ 
ing  in  line  and  burning  tip  gasoline  in 
their  search  for  scarce  merchandise, 
we  would  undoubtedly  find  that  dis¬ 
tribution  cost  society  more  than  ever 
during  the  years  of  scarcity. 

Percentage  Costs  Will  Go  Up  Again 

During  the  war,  department  store 
operating  costs  dropjied  from  10  to  20 
per  cent.  Now  that  consumer  resist- 
tnce  is  increasing,  especially  on  plenti¬ 
ful  items,  services  such  as  delivery, 
credit  and  returned-goods  privileges, 
which  were  curtailed  during  the  war, 
must  be  resumed.  New  styling,  more 
sales  promotion  and  advertising  will 
Ih*  reqtiired  to  woo  the  constimer. 

After  the  war  sales  machinery  had 
to  be  rebuilt,  order-takers  coijverted 
into  salesmen,  men  and  women  select¬ 
ed.  trainetl  and  insjjired  to  tlo  more 
than  had  ever  been  done  before. 
Much  of  this  has  been  accomplished 
but  in  most  lines  selling  ami  advertis¬ 
ing  have  not  vet  been  put  to  a  real 
test. 

W’age  rates  are  advancing  in  the 
field  of  distribution  as  thev  have  in 
the  field  of  production.  But  the  op- 
jK)rtunity  to  increase  the  output  of 
workers  in  the  distribution  field  is  less 
than  in  the  field  of  production  where 
mechanical  improvement  will  be  an 
important  factor. 

Simply  by  working  two  or  three 
shifts  daily,  a  factory’s  output  can  be 
greatly  increased  with  a  lowering  of 
unit  costs.  No  comparable  opprtu- 
nity  exists  in  the  field  of  selling  which 
depends  upon  persuasion. 

Because  of  these  immediate  consid- 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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During  the  war  we  fell  into  bad,  w'asteful  habits  in  the  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  space.  VV’e  are  going  to  have  to  change  those  habits  before  our 
advertising  can  be  sharpened  up  enottgh  to  do  the  job  that  needs  doing, 
to  create  a  mass  market  for  the  movement  of  $200  billions  of  merchandise 
annually.  This  is  a  challenge  which  will  not  be  met  by  a  dilettante  use  of 
advertising  space. 

Advertising  is  a  powerful  tool  in  the  hands  of  sound  management.  How 
can  we  make  it  more  effective,  so  that  it  will  move  more  goods  and  enable 
us  to  place  more  merchandise  in  consumer  hands  at  lower  prices? 

I.  By  Better  Selection  A>f  Merchandise: 

If  merchandisers  will  Ik*  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  items  to  be 
advertised,  we  cannot  help  improving  our  advertising  results.  If  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  to  pull  customers  into  the  store  the  next  day,  the  merchandise 
must  be  wanted,  timely,  and  priced  so  that  a  sizable  number  of  jKople 
can  afford  to  buy. 

2.  By  Better  Preparation: 

One  ol  the  reasons  why  so  much  advertising  is  |K)or  is  that  the  copy  is 
[joor.  The  copy  is  poor  iKcause  the  copywriter  thinks  she  can  write  good 
copy  sitting  in  an  office.  Really  good  copy  can  be  written  only  by  a  good 
copywriter  who  is  interested  enough  to  get  the  feel  of  the  merchandise  and 
the  story  about  it  by  direct  contact  with  the  merchandise  and  the  buyer 
w'ho  bought  it. 

Newspapers  long  ago  found  the  immense  value  of  powerful  headlines, 
rite  majority  of  our  advertising  headlines  do  not  even  approach  the  news 
headlines  in  the  paper,  and  yet  we  are  competing  with  those  same  news 
headlines  for  customers’  attention. 

In  newspapers  the  best  brains  are  hired  to  do  nothing  but  headline 
work.  I'hev  are  experts.  But  we  in  retail  advertising  leave  this  important 
job  to  the  copywriters  or  to  anyone  who  happens  to  be  handy  at  the 
moment.  Fhis  is  a  job  for  experts,  and  not  for  amateurs. 

Out  illustration  and  layout  work  needs  a  lot  of  improvements,  .\dver- 
tising  is  for  the  purpose  of  selling  merchandise.  Even  so-called  institutional 
advertising  must  have  as  its  ultimate  aim  the  sale  of  merchandise,  or  it  is 
wasteful. 

Advertising  must  sell.  It  catiuot  be  the  artist’s  dream  merely.  It  taimot 
be  something  that  |)leases  the  boss,  or  tickles  his  vanity.  It  cannot  luereh 
look  jnetty.  It  must  make  customers  want  to  buy. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  institutional  and  prestige  advertising.  It  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  this  is  a  lot  of  chatter  to  cover  up  weaknesses  in  our 
advertising  that  some  do  not  want  uncovered.  Fhe  best  kind  of  prestige 
comes  when  a  customer  has  something  that  she  looks  at  or  uses  every  day, 
and  is  proud  that  she  got  it  in  your  store.  Then  you  really  have  prestige.  I 
(]uestion  the  amount  of  prestige  that  is  gained  in  running  pretty  IcKjking 
advertising  that  the  customer  looks  at  once,  and  throws  aw'ay.  I’ll  take 
the  jrrestige  of  the  satisfied  customer  any  day  in  the  week. 

Excerpts  from  an  address  given  l)efore  the  annual  convention  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America. 
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iAT  WILL  MOVE 

$200  BILLION  OF  GOODS  A  YEAR? 
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.1  Kv  Merrhandising-Advertising  (kruperation: 

I  here  is  entirely  i«k>  much  bickering  and  lack  ot  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  merchandising  division  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  in  the  average  store. 

It  is  not  a  (juestion  ot  which  side  is  at  tault.  My  observa¬ 
tion  is  that  it  is  about  a  50-50  proposition.  Our  advertis¬ 
ing  will  never  be  as  eltective  as  it  should  lx?  unless  these 
two  divisions  work  together  as  one,  in  the  selection  of  the 
Items  to  lx.'  advertised,  the  preparation  ot  the  ad,  and  the 
lollow-up  in  the  selling  departments. 

t.  Kv  CiMipeiation  With  National  Advertisers: 

During  the  war  period  the  prestige  and  the  good-will  ot 
nationally  advertised  brand  lines  was  greatly  increased. 
This  good-will  is  being  jeopardized  today  by  the  arbitrary 
itand  taken  by  some  manufacturers.  It  is  my  own  studied 
opinion  that  the  prestige  and  good-will  ot  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  brand  lines  is  not  (juite  as  good  now'  as  it  was  at  the 
end  of  the  w'ar  period. 

I'his  is  unfortunate.  Manufacturers  and  retailers  alike 
liave  an  equity  in  trade  names  that  have  been  nationally 
advertised,  and  both  manufacturers  and  retailers  should 
work  together  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  power  of  the 
idvertising  in  increasing  sales. 

riie  retailer  at  the  local  level  should  coordinate  his  adver¬ 
tising  in  local  media  with  that  of  the  national  advertising 
hy  the  manufacturer.  But  it  is  questionable  whether 
national  magazine  advertising  can  be  made  profitable  for 
I'xal  retailers,  and  manufacturers  should  not  take  an  arbi- 
iiarv  stand  demanding  that  retailers  participate  in  such 
advertising.  I  he  retailer  should  do  his  part  of  the  job  in 
Ixal  advertising,  and  coordinate  his  efforts  at  that  level. 

Another  demand  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  of  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  Itrands  is  that  retailers  place  their  orders  in 
advance  lor  long  term  deliveries,  and  in  (|uantities  set  bv 
die  inamifacturer  himself.  In  other  words,  these  manufac- 
inrm  are  taking  over  the  merchandising  of  the  retail  stores; 
and  if  I  know  anything  about  retail  management,  it  will 
lieconie  more  and  more  resentful  of  this  interference  with 
Its  own  merchandising  policies.  Let  the  manufacturer  pro¬ 
duce  and  advertise  if  he  likes,  but  leave  the  distribution  at 
the  local  level  to  the  retailer. 

j-  By  Better  Follow-Through: 

Much  of  our  advertising  effort  is  wasted  because  there  is 
ttot  the  projjer  follow-through  in  the  selling  departments. 
I  o  get  the  most  out  of  our  advertising,  there  must  be  good 
displays  of  the  merchandise  advertised  in  the  selling  depart¬ 


ment.  The  salespeople  must  lx;  trained  and  eager  to  sell 
the  merchandise.  The  merchandise  must  lx;  arranged  in 
st(x;k  for  fast,  easy  selling.  Better  service  will  make  better 
advertising  more  effective. 

fi.  By  .Accurate  Measurements  of  Results: 

The  key  to  mechanical  improvements  in  prcxiuction  has 
been  the  exact  measurement  of  output  at  every  point  in 
the  productive  process.  Progress  in  distribution  through 
advertising  must  come  in  the  same  manner;  that  is,  through 
accurate,  scientific  measurements  of  results. 

The  surest  way  to  bring  about  the  needed  improvements 
in  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  is  to  make  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  advertising  face  up  to  the  actual  results. 

VV'e  at  Crowley’s  have  l>een  measuring  the  results  of  our 
advertising  for  more  than  four  years.  We  know  exactly 
what  each  advertisement  costs  us,  and  what  sales  are  pro¬ 
duced.  and  what  the  advertising  cost  is  in  per  cent  to  sales. 
\Vc  also  know  how  much  merchandise  we  had  to  sell,  and 
how  much  is  left  to  sell  after  the  promotion. 

A  special  form  is  prepared  and  sent  to  the  selling  depart¬ 
ments  with  a  copy  of  the  advertisement.  All  the  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  merchandise  is  filled  in  Ity  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  and  returned  to  our  Merchandise  Research 
Department  after  the  promotion  is  over.  This  information 
is  vital  for  the  department  manager,  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  and  the  sales  promotion  manager. 

\Ve  also  summarize  these  results  so  that  we  know  our 
costs  l)y  advertising  media.  W’e  can  summarize  our  results 
over  a  period  of  time  and  determine  our  advertising  costs 
in  per  cent  to  sales  by  days  of  the  week.  There  are  so  many 
uses  of  the  information  obtained  that  the  management  is 
constantly  referring  to  the  data  obtained  and  summarized. 

Manageniettt  is  very  foolish  to  depend  upon  opinion,  par- 
licularly  aixtut  anything  so  controversial  as  advertising. 
I  here  are  about  as  many  different  opinions  about  adver¬ 
tising,  as  there  are  people  in  the  field.  I'hey  cannot  all  l)e 
1  ight.  Let’s  get  the  facts.  Management  cannot  afford  any 
longer  to  spend  millions  of  advertising  dollars  without 
knowing  s|x*cifically  what  happens  in  the  way  of  results. 

I  he  only  reason  so  much  mediocre  and  ptxtr  advertising 
lias  been  tolerated  by  management  is  that  management 
itself  did  not  have  the  measuring  sticks  for  judging  the 
ic  snits,  and  so  has  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  opinions  and 
Ininthes  of  merchanding  and  advertising  people  alike. 

All  this  will  change— and  it  must  change  if  we  are  to  do 
the  job  ahead— as  soon  as  management  gets  the  facts  about 
its  advertising,  and  looks  these  facts  squarelv  in  the  face. 
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Q.  Do  Retailers  Need  Public  Relation  ro 
A.  Retailing  IS  a  Public  Relations 


^VERV  industry,  every  store  and. 

for  that  matter,  every  individual 
has  a  public  relations  policy;  whether 
it  is  gornl  or  not  alwavs  dejxMuls  on  an 
individual. 

A  store’s  public  relations  jxrlicy  be¬ 
gins  with  its  owner.  If  the  merchant 
who  has  a  store  likes  people  and  knows 
how  to  get  along  with  them,  the  store 
has  a  good  public  relations  policy. 
From  there  on  it  is  up  to  a  whole  series 
of  individuals— every  employee  of  the 
store— to  carry  out  that  policy. 

Let’s 'lixrk  for  a  moment  a  little 
closer  at  public  relations— what  this 
thing  really  is.  To  make  it  as  simple 
as  possible  I  Ix'lieve  we  coidd  deline 
it  as  two-way  communications  be¬ 
tween  a  store,  or  any  other  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  public.  Through  the 
medium  of  public  relations  the  true 
picture  of  the  management  is  carried 
to  the  public  and  the  desires  of  the 
public  are  carried  to  management. 

store  is  best  known  by  the  mer¬ 
chandise  it  sells.  All  the  tricks  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  of  press  agentrv  will 
never  make  a  store  successfid  unless 
it  delivers  the  goods  that  the  pidilic 
wants.  This  is  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  step  in  developing  successful 
public  relations.  Today  we  are  caught 
in  a  situation  in  which  the  funda¬ 
mental  factor  which  makes  friends  for 
our  stores  is  seriously  threatened  bv 
circumstances  over  which  retailers 
have  no  control. 

Let  us  look  at  what  is  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  if  values  are  not  brought  in  line 
with  consumers’  desires.  .\s  consumers 
increase  their  resistance,  retailers  must 
of  necessity  decrease  their  own  buv- 
ing.  If  retailers’  buying  slacks  off,  in¬ 
dustrial  production  also  must  slack 
off.  The  result,  of  course,  would  be 
unemployment  of  industrial  workers 
and  a  deflationary  spiral  which  would 


carry  the  whole  .\merican  economy 
tlown  with  it. 

The  function  of  retailing  today  is 
one  that  far  transcends  the  relatively 
simple  process  of  buying  and  selling; 
it  is  the  basis  on  which  our  kind  of 
civilization  will  stand  or  fall  in  a  world 
which  has  grown  exceedingly  small 
and  exceedingly  critical. 

We  recognize  the  retailer  as  the  pur- 
( basing  agent  of  the  public.  His  duties 
in  that  respect  now  are  njuch  more 
than  the  mere  desire  to  make  a  profit. 
Every  merchant  must  recognize  that 
his  function  is  a  basic  necessity  in  the 
.\merican  system. 

.4n  Interpreter  of  Customer  Wants 

One  of  the  retailer's  public  relations 
functions  is  to  keep  the  manufacturers 
—his  resources— aware  at  all  times  of 
the  public  demands. 

Lfxlay  we  hear  the  argument  by 
many  manufacturers  that  retailers 
must  lx*  mistaken  about  customer  re¬ 
sistance  Ix’cause  their  Ixxiks- the  man¬ 
ufacturers’  order  Ixxjks— are  filled. 
This,  thev  contend,  shows  no  slack¬ 
ing  off  in  demand.  Of  course  retailers 
must  do  their  buying  months  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  day  when  the  customers 
will  come  into  their  stores  and  ask 
for  certain  specific  items.  If  the  re¬ 
tailer  guesses  wrong,  he  is  certain  to 
have  those  items  stay  on  his  shelves. 
In  some  cases  the  only  way  they  ever 
will  move  is  through  the  medium  of 
one  of  those  tragic  “going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness’’  sales.  One  of  the  ways  to  prevent 
these  tragedies  is  for  retailers  and  re¬ 
sources  to  sit  down  together  to  project 
between  them  what  gocxls  the  public 
is  most  likely  to  desire. 

.\nd  now  here  is  another  phase— the 
most  important  phase  of  ail.  It  is  that 
^  of  employer-emplovee  communica¬ 
tions.  It  is  only  through  these  commu¬ 


nications  that  merchants  with  sizable 
payrolls  can  maintain  pro|X“r  contact 
with  their  customers. 

.4n  Employer  Who  Can  Learn 

How  many  merchants  actually  are 
aware  of  their  customers’  desires? 
When  the  merchant  is  able  to  Ire  on 
the  floor  and  associate  himself  not 
only  with  his  customers  but  with  his 
employees,  there  is  no  lag  in  knowl¬ 
edge  Ix'tween  employer  and  employee. 
Each  is  able  to  transmit  his  ideas, 
hopes  and  grievances  directly  to  the 
other  and  both  are  aware  at  all  times 
of  the  customers’  demands.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  in  this  mass  prcxluction  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  ours,  this  close  relationship  is  , 
possible  only  by  means  of  planned 
procedures.  Definite  methcxls  of  im- 
proviirg  the  communications  Ix'tween 
employer  and  employee  must  Ire  set 
up  and  kept  in  gtrod  working  crrder. 
These  methods  must  Ire  supervised 
constantly  to  see  that  they  continue 
to  w'ork  as  planned. 

Employer  -  employee  comtnunica- 
tions,  like  all  other  functions  of  pub 
lie  relations,  is  a  two-way  arrai^- 
merit.  Just  as  the  store  must  Ire  in¬ 
formed  of  the  public’s  reactions,  so 
must  the  employer  know  the  employ¬ 
ee’s  point  of  view;  just  as  the  public 
must  be  informed  of  the  store’s  accom¬ 
plishments,  so  must  the  employees  be 
informed  of  management’s  position. 

Probably  chief  of  the  outstandiiif 
problems  facing  us  today  is  that 
management  and  lalror.  I  he  nation 
has  been  badly  torn  by  internal  strife 
which  has  cut  down  prcxluction  and 
purchasing  power  and  hindered  our 
national  progress  to  an  extent  never 
accomplished  by  any  foreign  enemy. 

It  is  foolish  to  lay  all  the  blame  for 
this  strife  on  one  or  another  segment 
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Dnivgrams? 
in  rogram 


By  Charles  E.  Harner 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  NRDGA 


zable 

ntact 


y  are 
sires? 


ot  uur  |R'ople.  Both  niaiiagt'ineiit  and 
labor  have  from  time  to  time  coinmit- 
led  excesses  against  each  otiier.  Many 
of  our  present  woes  stem  out  of  acts 
tomiuitted  by  individuals  long  forgot¬ 
ten  l)ut  whose  activities  began  chain 
reactions  of  prejudices  and  violences 
which  still  continue.  And  manv  of 


If  we  are  to  achieve  industrial  peace, 
we  must  begin  with  sensible  employer- 
employee  relations  in  our  individual 
companies.  This  is  more  important  in 
retailing  than  in  any  other  phase  of 
our  economy  because,  as  I  suggested, 
the  successful  merchant  is  dependent 
upon  his  employees  to  present  his  en- 


through  its  contact  with  the  employees 
of  a  store.  The  girl  who  sells  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  is  a  spokesman  of  top  man¬ 
agement  as  far  as  the  customer  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  letter  from  the  credit 
ofhee  which  accompanies  an  overdue 
bill  is  a  public  relations  matter.  The 
deliveryman,  the  claim  adjuster,  even 


these  chain  reactions  unquestionably 
were  set  off  in  foreign  lands. 


terprise  to  the  public  in  its  best  light. 
The  public  knows  a  store  best 


the  stexk  clerk,  have  important  public 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


British  Stores  Push  Building  Plans 

ORI  l  .\IN’S  stubborn  shopkeepers  have  the  habit  of  stir-  came  over  this  seaside  town  ot  120,000  on  a  .May  Sunday  in 
^  vival.  Shattered  stores  did  not  defeat  their  resourceful-  1943,  Beale’s  was  hit,  and  burned  out  in  three  hours.  Also 
ness.  I'cKlay,  in  the  midst  of  their  nation’s  hard  postwar  lost  was  a  stationery  factory  owned  by  the  store,  and  a 
pull  to  economic  stability,  they  are  making  confident  plans  building  where  a  fourth  of  the  stock  had  been  placed  for 
for  a  better  future.  “dispersal  safekeeping.’’  (Continued  on  page  68) 

Recent  visitors  to  the  .Association’s  office  were  John 
Beale,  joint  managing  director  of  Beale’s  of  Bournemouth 
and  Fred  Riceman,  managing  director  of  Heelas,  Ltd.,  of 
Reading.  Like  other  English  retailers,  they  are  collecting 
ideas  and  plans  for  store  modernization,  against  the  day 
when  building  restrictions  are  lifted  and  materials  are  made 
available  to  them. 

Beale’s  of  Bournemouth  has  lieen  doing  business  under¬ 
ground  (see  picture)  for  two  years.  When  the  laombers 


This  was  Beale’s  before  the  bombers  came — I20fi00 
square  feet  of  modem  selling  space. 


On  two  underground  floors,  one-quarter  its  former  space,  Beale’s  today  does 
half  again  its  prewar  money  volume  in  sales. 


Gardner  M; 


revealed  that  surprisingly  little  had 
been  done  by  management  in  this 
direction.  I’he  majority  of  stores  ex¬ 
pressed  great  interest  in  the  possibili 
ties,  but  were  able  to  contribute  very 
little  in  the  way  of  information.  Some 
controllers  questioned  the  necessity  of 
such  a  system.  Since  the  points  they 
raised  probably  explain  the  wide¬ 
spread  failure  to  install  V’endors’  Dol¬ 
lar  Analysis,  here  is  a  list  of  their 
major  questions: 

•I.  “Clan  you  convince  me  that  it 
will  pay  the  management  to  have  such 
a  re|x>rt?” 

2.  “W  hat  gcMKl  is  it  to  know  wheth¬ 
er  a  vendor  sold  the  store  hot  items 
last  year-  He  might  go  cold  this  year.” 

3.  “VV’ould  costs  involved  in  obtain¬ 
ing  such  information  more  than  offset 
the  results  buyers  and  merchandise 
men  could  gain  from  it?” 

4.  “We  have  a  vendor  analysis  di¬ 
rect  from  unit  control  records  that 
enables  our  buyers  to  reorder  daily 
and  know  at  a  glance  how  to  order. 
W'hy  go  further?” 


Mr.  MacDonald,  who  is  now  with 
the  Specialty  Stores  Association, 
has  a  23-year  backg;round  of  man¬ 
agement,  control,  merchandising 
and  research,  with  some  of  the 
country’s  leading  department  stores 
and  chains. 


of  the  liidden  losses  in  nier- 
chandising  comes  from  failure  to 
make  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  prof¬ 
itability  of  each  vendor  with  whom 
the  store  deals. 

Purchasing  merchandise  from  ven¬ 
dors  without  using  any  kind  of  meas¬ 
uring  stick  to  determine  their  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  store  has  been  a  pretty 
universal  practice.  It  was  recognized, 
just  liefore  the  war,  as  a  merchandis¬ 
ing  dehciency;  and  it  is  likely  that 
many  stores  would  have  corrected  it 
had  they  not  gone  immediately  into  a 
period  w'hen  almost  any  thing  could  be 
purchased  and  sold  at  a  profit  by  both 
vendor  and  retailer.  Now  that  those 
days  are  over,  the  imp>ortance  of  Ven¬ 
dors’  Dollar  Analysis  should  be  uni¬ 
versally  recognized.  It  is  a  sure  and 
practical  way  of  distinguishing  the 
profitable  resources  from  those  that 
continue  to  create  hidden  losses. 

.When  a  store  uses  Vendors’  Dollar 
Analysis  it  is  in  a  position  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  profitable  resources.  It 
eliminates  guessing  and  the  hit-or-miss 
methods  of  buying  from  “favorite” 
vendors  who  are  actually  not  contrib¬ 
uting  an  adequate  return  of  profits.  If 
management  expects  buyers  to  better 
their  prewar  efficiency,  then  it  must 
provide  the  vital  statistics  and  controls 
that  buyers  need,  and  Vendors'  Dollar 
Analysis  is  one  of  the  most  useful. 

A  survey  I  made  in  the  earlv  40’s 


What  Analysis  Reveals 

In  answer  to  these  questions  as  a 
whole,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
main  purpose  of  Vendors’  Dollar  An¬ 
alysis  is  to  concentrate  on  fewer  re¬ 
sources,  and  those  the  ones  that  have 
proven  most  profitable.  The  clerical 
expense  involved  w’ill  be  extremely 
small  compared  to  the  markdown  sav¬ 
ings.  Is  it  fair  to  the  store  or  the 
customer  to  keep  on  your  books  ven¬ 
dors  that  create  bad  will  merchandise 
or  consistently  show  they  are  below 
competition  in  profit  return? 

Most  stores  analyze  markdowns  by 
reasons,  but  very  few  stores  analyze 
markdowns  by  vendors.  Yet  such  a 
step  might  reveal  some  very  important 
information  to  guide  future  purchases. 
Here  is  an  illustration: 


Store  A.  .\  manual  report  is  com¬ 
piled  45  days  after  the  close  of  each 
six  months’  season.  In  ready-to-wear, 
markdowns  are  carried  over  one 
month  after  the  close  of  the  six 
months’  season,  inasmuch  as  it  hi‘ 
been  found  that  many  purchases  Iasi 
in  at  the  close  of  the  season  would 
not  develop  markdowns  until  the  next 
month.  Each  divisional  merchandise 


/■' 
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the  accounts  payable  ledger  control  or 
its  etjuivalent,  the  voucher  system. 
Where  a  vendors’  ledger  is  kept,  the 
controller  has  a  history  ot  dollar  con¬ 
solidated  transactions  ol  each  vendor 
that  might  prove  valuable  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  Vendors’  Dollar  Analysis 
report.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  con¬ 
troller  has  collected  the  information 
ami  the  use  of  it  will  be  uj)  to  the 
management. 

Vendors’  ledgers  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued  by  many  controllers  because  of 
the  expense  of  maintaining  them, 
especially  under  manual  actounting. 
\'et  some  stores  have  a  toucher  system 
tietl  up  with  a  vendors’  ledger  and 
find  such  records  indispensable  for 
several  sound  reasons.  Even  stores  on 
a  straight  voucher  system  have  vouch¬ 
ers  fded  by  vendors,  so  if  it  were  nec¬ 
essary  a  tabulation  couhl  be  made 
relative  to  the  establishing  of  a  vend¬ 
ors’  analysis  report.  Most  department 
pure  base  records  begin  with  the  vend¬ 
ors’  invoices  as  the  base,  and  have  at 
least  the  following  six  elements  from 
which  a  report  can  be  prepared; 

1.  Department  or  classification 

2.  Vendor. 

.^.  Cost  purchases. 

f.  Retail  purchases. 

5.  Discount— either  loaded  or  to  be 
earned. 

b.  -Anticipation. 

To  the  foregoing  invoice  founda¬ 
tion  it  would  be  optional  to  add  the 
following  elements  to  have  a  complete 
picture  of  transactions  with  vendors: 

7.  Markup  per  cent. 

8.  Markdown  per  cent. 

9.  Slow  moving  merchandise. 

10.  .Advertising  allowance  or  rebates 
per  cent. 

I'he  markup  per  cent  and  the  mark¬ 
down  per  cent,  and  the  retail  voFume 
done  with  each  vendor  are  of  para¬ 


managci  receives  smh  a  rejjort  tor 
each  department  under  his  control, 
and  goes  over  it  w’ith  the  buyer.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  carefully  tjuestioned  about 
wndors  who  show  a  short  markup  or 
out-of-line  markdowns.  and  buying 
plans  and  policies  are  established  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Each  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  then  submits  a  report 
of  the  ac  tion  he  has  taken  and  this  is 
reviewed  carefully. 

Store  B.  I  bis  is  an  1.  B.  .\I.  opera¬ 
tion.  The  reports  are  compiled  for  all 
departments,  both  staple  and  fashion. 
One  copy  gcx's  to  the  merchandise  di¬ 
vision  and  the  other  copy  is  retained. 
All  vendors  showing  purchases  of 
SI, (KM)  or  more  are  carefully  analyzed 
for  profitability,  and  an  annual  rejxjrt 
is  broken  down  as  it  is  found  neces- 
sarv’.  The  merchandise  division  pre¬ 
pares  for  each  buyer  a  report  on  his 
own  vendors.  Information  found  to 
be  of  value  is  turned  over  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  buying  office  to  help  them  try  for 
better  discounts  or  rebates  with  suc¬ 
cessful  vendors.  The  store  has  found 
this  system  most  profitable  over  a  per¬ 
iod  of  five  years.  If  the  repiort  had  to 
be  prepared  manually,  the  store  says, 
it  would  be  restricted  to  selected  de¬ 
partments. 

Store  C.  This  store  uses  a  manual 
cumulative  Unit  and  Dollar  Vendors’ 
Analysis,  restricting  it  to  sportswear, 
coats  and  dresses.  Four  copies  are 
made.  These  go  to  the  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  buyer  and  control 
office.  This  adds  to  the  usual  unit 
control  information  the  facts  about 
gross  margin  and  markdowns  applied 
to  each  vendor. 

It  is  up  to  individual  store  manage- 
ntent  to  determine  how  far  to  go  with 
Vendors’  .Analysis.  Information  on 
vendors  will  be  found  generally  in  two 
places:  unit  records  and  dollar  rec¬ 
ords.  The  dollar  record  is  a  part  of 


mount  importance. 

Many  stores  do  not  provide  for 
vendor  identification  when  taking 
physical  inventory  count.  By  adding 
this  information  the  store  can  quickly 
determine,  when  aging  inventory, 
from  which  vendors  the  slow  moving 
merchandise  comes.  Provided  with 
such  information,  the  buyer  can  avoid 
vendors  who  create  a  sizable  propor¬ 
tion  of  markilowns.  .Slow  moving  mer¬ 
chandise  and  markdowns  do  not  nec- 
(■ssarily  mean,  of  course,  that  the  vend¬ 
or  is  at  fault.  Poor  merchandising 
may  be  responsible,  or  poor  selection 
by  the  buyer,  including  the  purchase 
of  job  lots  in  their  entirety.  But  in 
any  event,  such  information  gives 
store  management  the  facts  and  the 
blame  can  be  placed  where  it  belongs. 

Information  about  advertising  al¬ 
lowances  or  rebates  is  important  to 
the  proper  evaluation  of  the  profit  re? 
turn  on  a  given  vendor’s  merchandise. 
Having  this  and  the  other  facts  places 
the  store  in  a  position  to  improve  on 
such  concessions  by  making  larger  pur¬ 
chases  from  a  given  resource,  or  to  go 
after  other  resources  to  obtain  allow¬ 
ances,  special  discounts  or  rebates. 

The  Vendors’  .Analysis  is  best  com¬ 
piled  on  a  yearly  basis,  divided  by 
spring  and  fall  seasons.  Since  mer¬ 
chandise  purchased  in  the  closing 
period  of  an  inventory  period  will  not 
be  subject  to  markdown  until  the  new 
period  has  begun,  it  is  necessary  to 
analyze  markdowns  in  the  new  period 
for  at  least  a  month. 

Finally,  Vendors’  .Analysis  should 
not  be  carried  to  extremes.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  only  vendors  doing  $2,000 
or  more  be  analyzed. 

Vendors’  Dollar  Analysis  is  a  nec¬ 
essity  for  any  store  that  is  interested  in 
getting  an  adequate  profit  return  from 
its  vendors  and  the  greatest  possible 
return  from  its  investment  with  vend¬ 
ors  as  a  whole. 
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By  Luise  Haver 


I  he  iiulividual  Customer  Advisory 
Committee  has  been  tried  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  with  varying  degrees  of 
success.  Customer  judgment  will  al¬ 
ways  prevail  in  the  end.  The  object 
of  the  Customer  .\dvisory  Committee 
is  to  marshal  it  in  advance,  for  the 
store’s  guidance. 

There  is,  moreover,  the  good-will 
value  of  active  customer-retailer  coop¬ 
eration.  Partly  due  to  the  advertising 
and  pid)licity  appeals  of  stores  them¬ 
selves  in  recent  years,  and  in  part  as  a 
reflection  of  a  broader  trend  to  public 
participation  in  the  policies  of  indus¬ 
try  generally,  many  customers  today 
have  a  strongly  proprietary  feeling 
about  the  stores  in  which  they  habitu¬ 
ally  shop.  Deprived  of  a  legitimate 


avenue  of  exjjression,  this  may  take  it 
self  out  in  a  hyj>ercritical  attitude  and 
in  petty  complaints  to  store  manage 
ments.  If  left  to  organize  itself,  then 
is  always  the  danger  that  it  may  result  | 
in  a  militant  local  group  dominated! 
by  the  “professional  consumers”-a 
troublesome  and  vocal  minority  ded' 
cated  to  a  crusade  more  against  retai' 
ers  than  in  favor  of  the  welfare  of  th 
-A  constructive  altern 


Few  stores  include  an  advisory 
board  of  customers  in  their  public 
relations  programs.  The  problems 
of  protocol  involved  are  enough  to 
daunt  the  fainthearted;  and  only 
the  very  industrious  will  keep  such 
a  program  alive  and  purposeful. 
But  the  three  stores  whose  experi¬ 
ences  are  described  here  are  per¬ 
manently  sold  on  the  idea.  And 
there  is  something  instructive  in 
the  fact  that  these  enthusiasts  serve 
three  entirely  different  customer 
income  levels. 


buying  publ 
tive  is  for  the  store  to  assume  the  initi 
ative— to  set  up  a  system  wherebv  * 
representative  group  of  customers  ma'j 
operate— to  cement  a  feeling  of  cooper 
ation  and  loyalty  between  them 
the  store— to  help  direct  the  activities 
of  such  a  group  along  mutuallv  advan-  ^  ^  ^ 


I^HE  retailer  is  making  a  mighty 
effort  this  summer  to  carry  out  his 
obligation  as  purchasing  agent>  for  the 


people  rather  than  selling  agent  for 
his  resources.  He  recognizes  his  clear 
duty  to  lay  down  to  the  markets  the 
demands  of  his  customers  and  he  is 
performing  it. 

But  he  and  the  manufacturers  are 
up  against  a  difficult  situation,  and  the 
most  complicating  factor  in  it  may 
well  be  a  kind  of  formless  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  customer,  an  accu- 
nudated  irritation  for  which  she  will 
find  some  outlet  even  if  she  were  hard 
put  to  it  to  justify  her  feelings  logi¬ 
cally. 

In  addition  to  doing  every  practical 
thing  he  can  to  remove  the  cause  of 
this  customer  irritation,  the  retailer 
may  well  weigh  carefully  at  this  time 
the  psychological  advantages  of  offer¬ 
ing  his  customers  a  more  direct  voice 
in  the  business  that  he  runs,  presum¬ 
ably,  to  suit  them. 

24 


.Although  there  may  have  been  earl¬ 
ier  examples,  the  first  Consumer  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  to  receive  a  notice¬ 
able  amount  of  trade  publicity  was 
that  started  in  1935  by  Mrs.  Hortense 
Odium,  then  president  of  Bonwit  Tel¬ 
ler,  New  York.  The  original  plan  was 
to  hold  each  week  a  meeting  in  the 
presidetit’s  office,  to  which  woidd  be 
invited  four  or  five  customers.  Each 
group  served  once  only,  and  then  be¬ 
came  part  of  a  standing  board  avail¬ 
able  for  advice  from  time  to  time. 

rhe  groups  at  first  were  recruited 
from  the  names  of  customers  that  the 
store  buyers  submitted  and  recom¬ 
mended  as  having  shown  special  inter¬ 
est  in  the  store.  Later,  women  began 
to  write  in.  asking  to  be  allowed  mem- 


Bonwit  Teller’s  “Social  Leaders’ 


infor 
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benhip.  and  in  response  to  this  evi¬ 
dence  ut  enthusiasm  the  store  put  out 
lO  the  form  oi  a  bill  enclosure  a  blank¬ 
et  invitation  to  customers  to  get  on 
the  waiting  list.  Accordingly,  too,  the 
jitt  each  weekly  group  was  in¬ 
creased  to  12.  I'he  women  participat¬ 
ed  as  individual  customers,  and  not  as 
upresentatives  of  organized  groups. 
The  Committee’s  existence  and  objec- 
jtes  were  set  forth  to  consumers  in 
store’s  newspaper  ads,  but  the 
mittee’s  membership  itself  always 
been  carefully  kept  anonymous, 
is,  the  store  reports,  has  been  out 
of  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  members  themselves.  But  it  is  nat¬ 
ural  to  assume  also  that  the  store  has 
take  it  aware  that  an  ambition  for  p)er- 
de  and  publicity  might  attract  a  less  de- 
lanagt  membership, 

f  then  t^ffort  was  made  to  create  an 

V  result  and  confidential  atmosphere 

iiinated'^®^  the  meetings.  A  caterer  was  hired 
ierj”_j leach  week  to  serve  the  guests.  No  at- 
empt  ever  was  made  to  set  up  planned 
irograms  or  unduly  to  channel  the 
isctission.  The  customers  were  p>er- 
itted  to  take  the  lead,  and  the  store 

I 

le  initi  some  of  the  meetings  were 

“rebv  lively.  .Almost  every  phase  of 

ers  nia'^  touching  the  consum- 

-T  was  discussed  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other.  Formal  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ctivities  '”^  were  not  kept,  lest  this  inhibit 
,  3(jy3p.  the  free  expression  of  opinion,  but 
brief  notations  were  made  of  suggest¬ 
ions,  and  it  was  the  regular  practice  to 

I  inform  each  contributor  as  to  what 
iction  had  been  taken  on  her  recom¬ 
mendations. 

In  addition  to  advancing  many  very 
'.clpful  specific  ideas,  the  Committee 
has  served  as  a  mutual  education  me¬ 
dium.  The  store  management  has  had 
^window  through  which  to  look  into 
lie  consumer  mind,  and  on  the  other 

tand  has  had  an  opportunity  to  an- 
*tr  many  questions  and  straighten 
ut  misconceptions,  regarding  not  only 
j5onwit  Teller,  but  also  the  retail  busi- 
^  in  general. 

One  discovery  was  that  minor  serv¬ 
er  in  such  a  store  count  heavily  with 
ustomers.  It  was  as  a  result  of  a  Com- 
uttee  suggestion,  for  example,  that  a 
venience  Desk  was  established  on 
niain  floor,  where  in  addition  to 
fw  custoinarv  information,  checking, 
ud  change-making  services,  there  is 
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provision  for  customers  to  leave  mes¬ 
sages  and  to  arrange  personal  approint- 
ments  with  friends.  Customers  also 
requested  that  on  each  floor  there  be 
made  available  a  repair-kit,  contain¬ 
ing  scissors,  needle  and  thread,  nail 
{lolish  for  touching  up,  etc.  .Another 
proposal  resulted  in  placing  in  each 
elevator  a  framed  and  lighted  card, 
not  advertising  any  sjx'cihc  item,  but 
briefly  itemizing  the  news  of  the  store 
and  the  news  of  fashion. 

The  Committee  met  regularly  once 
a  week  until  the  Fall  of  1941,  when 
preoccupation  with  the  many  de¬ 
mands  of  defense  and  the  war  dulled 
the  interest  of  the  women.  In  the 
Spring  of  1945  an  attempt  was  made 
to  revive  the  group,  but  it  proved  pre¬ 
mature.  .After  the  end  of  the  war, 
liowever,  meetings  again  resumed. 

This  has  not  been  the  only  .Advisor\ 
(Committee  sp)onsored  by  Bonwit  Tel¬ 
ler.  There  also  is  a  group  composed 
of  selling  employees,  and  one  of  non¬ 
selling  employees.  Each  member  on 
these  rwo  committees  serves  half  a 
\ear,  and  the  meetings  are  held  once 
a  month.  By  this  device,  customer  ad¬ 
vice  is  balanced  by  that  from  within 
the  store,  and  the  management  has 
similar  opportunities  to  build  good 
Avill,  to  observe  employee  opinion 
trends,  and  to  explain  away  any  mis¬ 
conceptions  that  are  revealed  in  the 


course  of  the  meetings. 

In  January  of  this  year,  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  a  new  standing 
Customer  .Advisory  Board  had  been 
app>ointed  by  Walter  Moving,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Moving  Corjwration,  then 
new  owner  of  the  store.  Presumably 
this  Board  will  replace  the  original 
Customer  .Advisory  Committee.  The 
new  group  is  composed  of  eight  wom¬ 
en,  social  leaders  selected  as  having  a 
reputation  for  gcxxi  taste  in  dress. 
Some,  but  not  all,  of  them  are  stock¬ 
holders.  The  Board  meets  monthly. 
Mr.  Moving  explains  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  receives  a  fee  for  her  services, 
which  fosters  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  a  constructive  contribution. 

Such  a  group  obviously  is  not  typi¬ 
cal  of  Customer  .Advisory  Committees, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  Its 
membership  cannot  be  considered  as 
representing  the  average  customer, 
even  of  the  store  in  question.  More¬ 
over,  the  limited  size  of  the  Board,  the 
fact  that  in  part  it  represents  owner¬ 
ship,  and  is  a  paid  group,  would  seem 
inevitably  destined  to  invest  it  with 
the  store  viewpoint  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  customers  generally. 
Mowever,  this  new  idea  may  prove  ex¬ 
cellent  in  practice,  and  set  a  pattern, 
variations  of  which  other  stores  in  the 
higher  price  category  later  may  adopt. 
It  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


Bamberger’s  Group  Organized  Itself 


I'he  Customer  .Advisory  Committee 
which  operates  through  L.  Bamberger 
&  Co.,  Newark,  N.  is  based  on  an 
entirely  different  conception.  It  is 
composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  New  Jersey’s 
women’s  clubs,  sup 
plemented  by  a  few 
“members  -  at  -  large.’’ 

This  group  was  not 
initiated  by  the  store. 

It  sprang  up  in  1939 
as  the  result  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  women  regard¬ 
ing  the  increasing  in¬ 
terest  of  the  consum¬ 
er  in  the  retailer  with 
whom  she  deals. 

The  participants 
in  that  conversation 


were  chiefly  prominent  New  Jersey 
club  w'omen.  When  they  decided  to 
organize  their  group  for  construc- 
ive  contact  w’ith  the  retail  industry 
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q«ite  naturally  they  chose  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  largest  store  as  their  locus.  Coop¬ 
eration  with  other  retailers  always  has 
lieen  encouraged,  however,  and  tre- 
quently  the  Cxnnmittee  passes  on  its 
findings  to  other  stores. 

Illustrative  ol  this  policy  is  a  con¬ 
sumer  survey  ot  department  store  serv¬ 
ices  conducted  between  .March  and 
October  of  1945,  through  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  to  nearly  5,000  New  Jersey 
women.  The  13  .State  Women’s  organ¬ 
isations  of  New  Jersey  represented  on 
the  Customer  .\d\isory  C^ommittee 
distributed  the  questionnaire  to  their 
various  women’s  clubs.  For  the  most 
part,  the  tjuestionnaires  were  filled 
out  during  the  club  meetings.  I'lie 
survey  collected  customer  preferences 
alxiut  store  ofx?n  hours,  delivery  serv¬ 
ice,  gift  wrapping  charges,  shopping 
conveniences,  billing  methods,  selling 
service,  informative  lalieling.  and  a 
number  of  other  questions.  I'he  re¬ 
sultant  summary  was  sent  to  any  de¬ 
partment  store  that  recjuested  it,  as 
well  as  widely  distributed  through 
schools,  associations,  and  publications. 
Through  sub-committees  the  Com¬ 
mittee  also  has  investigated  and  made 
extensive  recommendations  concern¬ 
ing  returns,  advertising,  informative 
labeling,  standardization  of  sizes, 
salesmanship,  and  other  matters. 

During  the  war,  a  useful  service  was 
rendered  in  mapping  out  a  program 
for  the  recruiting  of  women  for  retail 
organizations  at  C3iristmas. 

In  recent  months,  the  liaison  with 
Bamberger’s  was  made  closer  by  the 
establishment  in  the  Store  Manager’s 
offices  of  a  private  office  for  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
neth  V’.  C.  Wallace,  Executive  .Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Customer  .\dvisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  She  also  is  Coordinator  of 
store  interests,  and  is  the  contact  per¬ 
son  for  clubs  that  meet  in  the  store. 

The  very  ambitious  program  w'hich 
has  lieen  carried  out  by  this  Commit¬ 
tee  undoubtedly  has  been  the  residt  in 
large  measure  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
lieen  its  own  spark  plug.  The  initia¬ 
tive  has  always  resided  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  themselves.  However,  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  coojieration  of  the  store  man¬ 
agement  has  lent  encouragement  and 
support.  L.  Manchee,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  the  publicity  administrator, 
G.  1*.  .Slockliow'er,  always  make  a  point 
of  attending  the  monthly  meetings. 


Clubs  Hold  Membership  in  Gertz  Group 

Gertz,  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  has 


a  Consumer  Advisory  Board  similar 
in  many  respects  to  the  Committee 
which  works  through  Bamberger’s.  In 
this  instance,  however,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  was  undertaken  early 
in  1940  by  the  store  head.  Max  Gertz, 
who  was  convinced  of  the  desirability 
of  having  such  a  group  “to  help  run 
the  store.”  Since  that  time  the  Board 
has  met  regularly  each  month.  Lunch¬ 
eon  is  provided,  and  the  meeting  lasts 
for  about  two  and  a  half  hours.  Com¬ 
plete  formal  minutes  have  always  been 
kept  and  are  on  file. 

'The  Board  consists  of  about  35 
women,  each  of  whom  holds  her  mem¬ 
bership  by  virtue  of  being  the  ap¬ 
pointed  delegate  (usually  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  the  Consumer  Representa¬ 
tive)  of  one  of  the  principal  women’s 
organizations  in  Queens  and  nearby 
Long  Island.  The  membership  be¬ 
longs  to  the  organization;  not  to  the 
individual.  There  have  been  requests 
for  membership  by  a  number  of  other 
women’s  organizations  in  the  area,  but 
these  have  had  to  be  tactfully  denied, 
because  it  is  considered  that  any  fur¬ 
ther  increase  in  its  size  would  make  the 
Bfiard  unwieldy  and  lower  its  effi¬ 
ciency.  One  of  the  women  serves  as 
president  of  the  C^onsumer  .Advisory 
Board,  and  the  women  assume  the  ini¬ 
tiative  in  the  discussions,  which  usual¬ 
ly  are  spirited. 

.Asked  whether  the  C^ommittee’s  sug¬ 
gestions  are  practical,  Mr  fiertz  re- 
jilied  frankly  that  often  they  are  so 
obviously  practical  that  thev  are  ac¬ 
tually  embarrassing.  “Even  though  we 
may  have  been  aware  of  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  some  of  the 
things  suggested,  be¬ 
ing  human  we  were  a 
little  careless  or  slow 
in  adopting  them,” 
confessed  Mr.  Gertz. 

“The  Committee 
keeps  us  on  our  toes.” 

The  participation 
of  Gertz  representa¬ 
tives  is  partly  on  a 
permanent,  and  part¬ 
ly  on  a  revolving  ba¬ 
sis.  For  example, 
almost  invariably  the 
meetings  are  attend¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Gertz  him¬ 


self,  his  secretary  (who  acts  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Board  to  take  minutes, 
etc.) ,  the  publicity  and  jx  isonnel 
directors,  atid  one  or  another  of  the 
public  relations  people.  Whenever 
the  matters  of  interest  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  make  it  desirable,  the  advertising 
manager,  the  fashion  director  and  co¬ 
ordinator,  or  the  bridal  secretarv 
join  the  group.  Every  month,  a  part 
of  the  program  is  devoted  to  a 
Buyer’s  Clinic,  pertaining  to  some  one 
classification  of  merchandise.  First 
there  is  a  customer  presentation,  in 
which  the  customer  tells  what  she 
looks  for  in  the  merchandise  when  she 
buys  it.  This  is  followed  by  a  store 
presentation,  with  the  buyer  explain 
ing  on  what  basis  she  makes  her  sclet 
tions  in  the  market. 

Within  the  Board  various  customer 
committees  are  assigned  to  specialized 
interests,  such  as  store  serv  ices,  adver 
tising,  testing  and  labeling,  and  at  pr 
sent  the  new  building  which  is  uiuki 
construction  as  an  addition  to  ilu 
store.  The  Consumer  .Advisory  Boarcl 
having  declared  in  favor  of  a  restaii 
rant  in  the  store,  provision  for  ilii 
convenience  was  included  in  the  plan 
for  the  new  addition.  Lhe  extent  i( 
which  store-consumer  coojx-ration  ma\| 
be  carried  is  exenqilified  by  the  lad 
that  at  present,  at  the  suggestion  of  j 
(iistomer,  the  Gertz  store  is  going  ti 
court  in  that  customer’s  interest  ti 
force  her  claim  against  ;i  t  leaner  vvlu 
damaged  a  garment  anti  tb.eii  claimed 
that  the  lault  was  in  the  garment.  Ir 
tielending  the  claim  t)l  the  tustomer 
the  store  is  also  taking  the  tipptntuni 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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June,  191' 


iW  DO  WE  WMIT  FHM  DEMOCIIACV? 
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WE  have  in  this  touiili\  today  all  the  elements  which 
make  for  prosperity,  except  one.  It  is  something  which 
ought  to  be  in  your  balance  sheet  today  as  an  asset.  It 
isn’t  there.  Fear  is  there  instead  and  fear  is  always  a 
liability.  The  missing  element  is  Faith.  There  is  a  world¬ 
wide  lack  of  faith  in  human  Ixdngs.  Countries  do  not  trust 
each  other.  People  do  not  trust  each  other. 

There  is  a  substantial  loss  of  faith  between  sellers  and 
buyers,  labor  and  management,  employers  and  employed. 
Do  the  sellers  seek  a  permanent  “seller’s”  market?  Is  that 
what  they  want  of  Democracy?  Do  the  buyers  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  capital  goexis  hope  to  prolong  a  “buyer’s”  market 
indefinitely?  Is  that  what  they  want  of  Democracy?  .\re  we 
to  have  a  continuation  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  production 
and  employment  because  the  buyers  and  sellers  insist,  as  the 
cycles  of  business  go  by,  ujxan  either  a  “seller’s”  or  a 
buyer's”  market?  .\re  we  to  continue  pericxlic  civil  war 
iHtweeii  the  factory  and  the  market  place,  civil  war  which 
nHows  itself  in  all  kinds  of  abuses  on  lx>th  sides  in  the  in- 
icrfertiKt  with  established  trade  practices? 

•  •  * 

A  great  many  caf  us  who  own  and  operate  either  small  or 
large  business  ventures  frecjuentlv  cry  about  free  enterprise 
-free,  that  is,  from  everything  but  our  own  private  manipu¬ 
lations.  Is  this  what  we  want  of  Democracy?  Or  do  we 
want  a  free  enterprise  which  we  ourselves  mean  to  keep  free 
lor  ourselves  and  the  next  fellow— in  which  there  is  a  free 
jnd  competitive  market?  And  do  we  have  such  a  market, 
'in  which  free  enterprise  can  depend  and  from  which  in 
turn  a  free  society  can  residt? 

Well,  the  answer  is  that  we  do  not.  Instead  we  have  a 
»rket  subject  to  mono|K)lies  of  raw  material  and  produc- 
pn;  a  market  subject  to  the  evil  effects  and  influences  of 
•ternational  cartel  arrangements:  a  market  festered  with 
■bninistired  prices,  with  re-sale  maintenance  agreements 
ind  with  innumerable  schemes  that  block  the  traffic  of  the 
'^rket  and  reduce  the  number  of  its  customers.  These  are 
iht  obstacles  to  full  scale  production.  These  are  the  viola¬ 
tions  of  our  resjMrnsibilities  to  our  fellows  and  they  result 
tP  a  limited  turnover  of  g(K)ds  aiul  in  the  pricing  of  goods 
*ut  of  their  proper  markets. 

•  •  • 

If  the  sellers  and  the  buyers  struggle  for  the  fruits  of 
•ower  and  privilege,  they  are  not  going  to  get  what  they 
tant  out  of  Deniocracv.  What  we  need  is  sensitive  coopera- 


By  Saul  Cohn 

President,  Ot^'  Stores  Co. 

hich  tion  between  manufacturers  and  retailers,  who  will,  by  fre- 
hich  (juent  consultation,  join  to  create  the  right  kind  of  market— 
.  It  a  customer’s  market.  Only  by  a  complete  sense  of  what  is 

>s  a  gcKxl  for  each  town  and  for  the  customers  in  it,  only  by 

)rld-  respecting  what  the  customer  rationally  wants  of  Democracy, 
rust  can  the  makers  of  merchandise  and  capital  goods  and  the 
sc'Ilers  of  goods  and  services  survive. 

“"d  *  *  . 

yed. 

that  Everylxxly  in  this  country,  employer  and  worker  alike, 

han-  ^  consumer.  What  do  we  want  of  Demcxracy  as  consum- 

rket  Simply,  we  want  economic  liberty.  When  a  man  gets 

»  S30  for  S40  worth  of  work,  his  economic  liberty  is  reduced. 

When  a  woman  gets  S3()  worth  of  goods  for  S 10  of  money, 

,  her  economic  liberty  is  reduced. 

>r  a  management  ask  the  great  masses  of  customers, 

,  ...r  “AVhat  do  vou  want  of  Democraev?”  thev  will  answ'er,  “We 
hich  the  benefit  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  of  tech- 

»  in-  tiological  advantages.  We  want  to  dust  off  the  old  slogan  of 
‘More  goods  at  lower  prices,’  and  to  put  up  a  new  slogan, 
‘Xex'er  get  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear.’  We  want  to  bring 
into  play  the  doctrine  of  more  gwxls  for  more  people  at 
11  or  lower  prices.  A\’e,  the  customers,  want  these  things  because 
jrise  we  woidd  like  to  do  the  kind  of  thinking  which  is  on  the 
lipu-  side  of  the  continuance  of  free  enterprise.  We  don’t  want 
>  we  what  they  have  in  England.  We  want  a  free  enterprise 
free  system  that  creates  freedom,  not  only  for  the  enterpriser, 
free  but  for  his  customer,  and  for  evcrvlxjdv.” 


What  is  it  that  the  workers  want  of  Democracy?  They 
want  a  system  which  recognizes  their  personal  dignity.  They 
not  oidy  want  employers  who  pay  them  but  also  employers 
who  know  them,  who  realize  their  wants.  ho{x;s  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  and  above  all,  thev  want  employers  who  have  a  sense 
of  the  humanities  involved.  We.  in  management,  who  cry 
about  unions,  do  not  realize  that  we  have  failed  to  provide 
leadership  which  jx-ople  want  in  a  peritxl  in  which  the 
forces  of  human  life  are  being  deeply  attacked  at  the  roots. 
Because  we  failed  to  provide  that  leadership,  the  workers 
sought  it  elsewhere. 

Those  who  are  in  command  of  the  destinies  of  organized 
labor  might  ask  themselves.  “What  is  it  that  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  wants  of  Demcxracy?”  Dexs  it  want  of  Demcxracy  the 
right  to  continue  featherbedding,  strife  and  stoppage  of 
production?  Dexs  it  want  to  commit  acts  of  aggression 
{Continued  on  page  74) 
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FABRIC  SELECTION  CLINICS  URGED  AS  STORE  SERVICE 


t’ABRlCS  for  3,449  outer  garments 

were  sold  to  the  sewing  class  stu¬ 
dents  of  a  single  New  York  City  high 
school  last  year.  Who  got  the  busi¬ 
ness?  Mostly  remnant  stores  and  vend¬ 
ors.  Department  stores  trailed  way  be¬ 
hind  when  the  students  were  asked 
where  they’d  done  their  buying.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  one  inconsistent  note 
in  the  report.  When  the  students  in 
one  class  comp>osed  spring  suits  for 
themselves,  90  per  cent  bought  the 
fabric  at  Lord  8c  Taylor.  .\nd  why? 
The  driven  teacher,  at  a  loss  for  what 
she  calls  “inspirational  material,’’  had 
gone  to  the  store,  charged  four  suits 
there  (“for  her  niece  in  boarding 
school’’)  brought  them  to  class  for  the 
students  to  examine  and  model  and 
then  returned  them.  Maybe  she 
wasn’t  playing  square  with  L.  8c  T., 
but  the  store  didn’t  suffer.  The  stu¬ 
dents  flocked  to  do  their  fabric  buying. 

This  is  one  of  the  stories  that 
F.  Beatrice  Hunter,  home  economics 
teacher  at  New  York's  huge  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  High  School,  told  retailers 
at  the  May  conference  sponsored  by 
the  National  Consumer  -  Retailer 
Council. 

“Now  what  do  you  want  to  to  about 
all  this  lost  business?”  asked  Miss 
Hunter.  “After  all  3,449  outer  gar¬ 
ments  represent  an  awful  lot  of  yard¬ 
age.  And  bear  in  mind  that  this  is 
only  one  school.  My  suggestion  is  that 
store  training  and  merchandising  de¬ 
partments  cooperate  with  teachers  in 
conducting  Garment  and  Fabric  Se¬ 
lection  Clinics  right  in  the  stores.” 

The  clinics  might  be  organized  this 
way: 

(I)  Meeting  regularly  scheduled 
for  training  class  room.  Merchandise 
from  the  floor  shown  to  35-50  students 
in  a  50  minute  session.  (2)  Merchan¬ 
dise  selected  by  teachers  and  store  per¬ 
sonnel.  (3)  Garments  modeled  by 
students.  (4)  Merchandise  described 
by  store  personnel.  (5)  Schedule  pre¬ 
pared  for  opening  of  school  term  by 
teacher-store  committee  in  accordance 
with  high  school  course.  (6)  School 
time  for  “field”  classes.  (7)  Standards 
set  for  selecting  merchandise  in  dif¬ 
ferent  categories. 

Aside  from  the  straight  educational 
value  of  such  a  program,  there  would 


be.  Miss  Hunter  predicted,  a  correc¬ 
tive  effect  on  students’  shopping  hab¬ 
its.  In  large  cities,  the  girls  have  the 
custom,  reinforced  by  maternal  preju¬ 
dices,  of  going  to  f>oorly  stocked  neigh¬ 
borhood  stores  or  pushcart  markets. 
T  hey  get  inferior  material  or  inade¬ 
quate  yardage,  and  often  they  get 
jxx)r  school  marks  as  a  result.  All  this 
would  change  almost  automatically  if 
students  got  their  information  about 
fabrics  from  department  store  experts 
and  department  store  stocks,  in  the 
clinics  of  Miss  Hunter’s  proposal. 

The  youngsters’  diffidence  about 
shopping  in  large  stores  would  disap¬ 
pear,  too,  under  the  profjer  persau- 
sion.  “Students  do  not  always  pur¬ 
chase,”  said  Miss  Hunter,  “but  they 
eventually  will  buy  their  clothes  and 
their  fabric  somewhere.  Salesf)eople 
might  be  encouraged  by  the  training 
department  to  take  the  bobby  soxer, 
with  her  load  of  school  books  and 


ty  to  defend  its  jealously  guarded  repu¬ 
tation  for  dejjendable  quality. 

The  store’s  major  gain  and  the  basic 
reason  for  which  this  Consumer  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  was  created,  is  increased 
good  will,  which  through  the  club 
representatives  fans  out  to  a  wide  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  store’s  consumer  potential. 
From  their  standpoint,  the  women’s 
clubs  involved  are  recompensed  for 
their  service  to  the  store  by  obtaining 
a  great  deal  of  uncommercial  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  information  about  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  store  is  careful  never  to  yield 
to  a  temptation  to  use  the  Board  as  a 
promotional  avenue,  or  to  permit 
others  so  to  use  it.  For  instance,  ex¬ 
cept  for  purely  educational  purposes, 
manufacturers’  representatives  never 
are  permitted  to  address  the  meetings. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gertz  particu¬ 
larly  emphasizes  that  the  Board  never 
is  publicized  in  any  way,  since  the 
quickest  and  surest  way  to  kill  its  value 
to  the  store  w’ould  be  to  exploit  it. 
The  only  exception  has  been  brief 
mention  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
Board,  in  a  booklet  explaining  the 
service  of  the  store’s  testing  laboratory. 


somewhat  sheepish  manner,  seriously  I 
They  should  be  willing  to  give  them  I 
real  assistance  and  information  about! 
merchandise. 

Better  labeling  of  fabrics  also  wouli 
help  both  students -and  teacher,  an 
l>enefit  large  stores.  Miss  Hunter  said 

"If  fabrics  and  garments  all  bon 
labels  describing  content,  quality  an 
care,  and  possibly  a  trademark  as  wd 
as  the  store  name,  the  girl  could  maki 
a  definite  request  of  her  mother.  Tli 
parent  and  student  could  then  be  m 
sonably  sure  that  the  typ>e  of  faWi 
in  a  specific  quality,  which  the  teadi 
er  requires,  could  be  obtained  in  i 
specific  store.  The  parent’s  attitud 
too  often  is  that  any  fabric  is  gon 
enough.  Plainly  marked  and  labele 
merchandise  would  help  the  studea 
convey  her  requirements  to  the  pa 
ent,  help  the  student  get  a  highe 
mark  in  her  clothing  work  and,  so  t( 
speak,  put  the  parent  on  the  spot.” 


That  Consumer  .Advisory  (iroiip 
such  as  the  three  outlined  here  an 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  sug 
gests  at  least  that  most  store  maiiagr 
ments  are  not  yet  overwhelmingh 
convinced  of  their  value.  However,  tht 
idea  deserves  serious  consideration 
especially  at  this  time.  .An  unprcju 
diced  examination  of  the  p)ossibilitie< 
may  lead  to  action  that  will  help  the 
store  to  “get  over  the  hump”  of  (lift 
cult  customer  relations  during  the 
coming  weeks  and  months. 

Behind  any  such  endeavor  must  lie 
the  sincere  desire  of  the  store  manage 
ment  to  create  a  store  in  the  image  oi 
its  customers’  wishes,  and  the  humble 
conviction  that  customer  good  will  i‘ 
its  most  priceless  asset.  One  store 
president  expressed  it  in  these  words 
“Unless  the  store  head  is  firmly  be 
hind  the  idea,  nothing  of  value  ca^ 
be  expected.  If  he  cannot  |K'rsonall. 
take  time  to  attend  the  meetings,  W 
shouldn’t  have  a  board  at  all.  Ih( 
hard,  practical  business  fact  is  that  tht 
customer  is  always  right.  The  s(K)nti 
the  store  head  discovers  just  what  th( 
customer  is  thinking,  the  sooner  he  I 
alw'ays  be  right,  too.” 


Every  Customer  a  Storekeeper  (Continued  (rom  page  2f 
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1.  Armstrong  Roberts;  2.  Key¬ 
stone  View  Co.;  3.  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  4.  Photo- 
.\RT  Co.MMERClAL  STUDIOS. 


. . .  but  not  in 


•  Houston 


•  St.  Louis 


•  Bangor 


•  Pittsburg 


1^ 


•  Miami 


'  Twenty  years,  ago,  the  California  manu¬ 
facturer  was  unknown,  unsung,  unhonored 
...  supported  only  by  the  local  community, 
and  struggling  valiantly  to  build  a  business 
of  merit.  But  anything  good  never  stops 
growing.  Today  this  manufacturer  is  fast 
becoming  an  important  resource  for  pro¬ 
gressive  department  stores  and  specialty 
shops  throughout  the  nation.  We,  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  California,  are  watching  this 
growth  with  keen  interest.  We  believe  it  is 
good  for  us  as  well  as  the  manufacturer. 
We  say  in  all  sincerity:  "All  honor  to  the 
California  manufacturer." 


lAi* 


•  Chicago 


CO.  10$  INGEIES,  CALIFORNIA 


•  New  Orleans 


Inllf.  In 


F  ever  a  man,  appraising  develop¬ 
ments  along  the  Pacihc  Coast, 
med  the  right  to  say  “1  told  you 
”  that  man  would  l)e  Horace  Gree- 
V,  were  he  to  return  to  this  man’s 
'>rld  of  realism. 

His  memorable  “Go  West’’  counsel 

I  voung  men  of  an  earlier  generation 
is  paid  oil  handsomely  in  well- 

II  rted  dividends  to  most  of  those  in- 
cpid  souls  who  put  their  faith  in  the 
iture  of  those  markets  and  went  all 
lit  for  them.  This  goes,  too,  for 
ires  which,  during  the  war  years 
[lerially,  sent  representatives  west  in 


scarcer  as  the  war  went  on.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  developing  in  this 
country  a  California  consciousness, 
equaled  in  its  psychological  effect  per¬ 
haps  only  by  the  European  label  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  The  public  all  over 
.America  reacted  quickly  to  offerings 
of  California-made  goods,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  label,  but  as  well  for 
the  styling  and  color  which  seem  to 
breathe  the  spirit  and  charm  of  South¬ 
ern  California.  In  the  consumer’s 
mind  these  elements  helped  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  California  goods  from  those 
made  elsewhere. 


to  the  doors  of  mamdacturers  in 
search  of  wanted  g(K)ds. 

What  we  were  concerned  with  when 
we  visited  these  markets  early  this 
spring  was  to  determine  if  possible 
their  future  position  in  competing 
with  the  longer-established  ones,  once 
the  latter  return  to  normal  produc¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  West  Coast  manu¬ 
facturers  with  whom  we  talked  were 
eager  to  iliscuss  the  subject  with  us. 
.\t  that  time  there  were  evidences 
that  a  reaction  was  setting  in  on  the 
West  Coast  as  it  was  in  other  markets, 
after  four  or  five  years  of  boom  times. 


!.irch  of  consumer  goods. 

It  is  doubtful  if  industrial  centers 
sewhere  ever  had  the  spontaneous 
owth  of  America’s  West  Coast  mar¬ 
ts.  In  a  few  short  years  thriving  in- 
istries  have  grown  where  only  a 
ctory  or  two  bloomed  a  few  years 
Ilk;  and  while  much  of  the  growth 
these  markets  has  come  from  the 
ility  of  the  manufacturers  to  pro- 
ife  for  the  growing  needs  of  home 
nmimitics.  it  seems  fair  to  say  that 
fir  vast  expansion  is  due  in  a  large 
^Mjre  to  their  development  into  na- 
inal  markets.  The  far-flung  prestige 
these  manufacturers  tempted  out- 
le  stores  to  sample  W'est  Coast  prod¬ 
's.  Buyers  came;  they  bought;  they 
urned— in  ever-increasing  numbers, 
tos  Angeles,  for  instance,  during 
'  war  years  became  the  Mecca  for 
I'^iilnicnt  store  and  specialty  shop 
wrs  of  many  lines.  Shut  off  from 
I'opean  markets— unable  to  secure 
sufficient  quantities  products  form- 
y  purchased  in  long-established 
"kets  of  the  East— buyers  flocked  to 
A.  to  buy  from  willing  producers. 

in  spite  of  the  war,  were  able  to 
'l>Iy  many  of  the  items  which  grew 


It  should  not  be  inferred,  of  course, 
that  the  West  Coast  markets  have 
grown  through  chance,  or  solely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  war  conditions.  Though 
not  always  as  spectacular  as  in  recent 
years,  their  growth,  nonetheless,  has 
been  constant  since  long  before  the 
war.  Few  markets  have  shown  as  great 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  as  that  mani¬ 
fested  by  L.  -A.  manufacturers.  Joint 
merchandising  promotional  programs 
have  lent  emphasis  to  the  depth  and 
quality  of  these  markets.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  various  lines  periodically 
hold  merchandise  fairs  or  exhibits 
where  the  products  of  various  makers 
of  related  lines  are  displayed  under 
one  roof,  and  the  buyers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  appealed  to  through  joint  and 
individual  advertising. 

Much  of  this  same  progressiveness 
can  rightfully  be  attributed  to  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  .Seattle,  Spokane, 
and  other  markets  along  the  Coast. 
Their  reputation  for  the  creation  and 
production  of  such  items  as  apparel, 
furniture,  food  processing,  lumber, 
and  wool  growing  and  manufacturing 
has  spread  throughout  the  land,  and 
buyers  have  beaten  an  imaginary  path 


.Many  manufacturers  took  a  realistic 
point  of  view,  acknowledging  that 
much  of  their  volume  had  come  be¬ 
cause  of  war  conditions,  and,  accept¬ 
ing  this  as  a  fact,  recognized  that 
henceforth  they  must  compete  in 
many  lines  more  and  more  with  manu¬ 
facturers  of  older  markets  of  the  East. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  definite  feeling 
that  their  future  lies  in  their  ability 
to  recognize  their  limitations  and  to 
produce  mainly  those  goods  that  carry 
the  West  Coast  appeal— those  products 
they  are  best  qualified  to  produce. 

In  our  study  of  the  markets  we  were 
aided  greatly  by  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  other  business  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  various  cities.  Here,  too 
we  found  great  booster  organizations. 
They  believe  in  their  cities  and  mar¬ 
kets  and  are  ready  at  all  times  to  talk 
about  them.  The  managers  of  several 
of  these  groups  accepted  our  invita¬ 
tion  to  do  so  in  this  issue  of  .Stores. 

All  of  the  information  on  these 
markets  presented  here  is  offered  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  helpful  to 
NRDG.A  stores  in  determining  just 
where  these  markets  fit  into  their 
future  merchandising  plans. 
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il  STVLK  CLIMATE 


By  Philip  J.  Reilly 

President,  Kirby-Block  &  Reilly,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 


A  FAMOUS  French  sociologist  once 
wrote  that  “environments  as  well 
as  people  have  their  children.”  d'his 
applies  in  a  notable  degree  to  the 
West  Coast  environment,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  that  of  Southern  California. 

The  mountains,  the  eternal  sun¬ 
shine,  the  outdoor  living,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Hollywood— all  make  their 
subtle  contribution  in  inspiring  the 
provincial  designers  to  combine  colors 
unusually  and  to  create  designs  in 
fabrics  which  result  in  styles  that  have 
nationwide  acceptance  because  they 
are  indigenous  to  California. 

In  most  instances,  the  apparel  is 
produced  in  airy,  well-lighted,  well- 
ventilated,  roomy  modern  factories, 
some  of  which  are  air-conditioned, 
and  the  well-paid  workers  are  trained 
to  be  meticulous  in  maintaining  high 
standards  of  workmanship. 

Although  some  California  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  past  have  paid  little 
attention  to  their  competitive  position 
with  other  markets  from  the  price 
standpK>int,  a  definite  change  in  their 
philosophy  has  taken  place.  Some 
manufacturers  who  in  the  past  have 
produced  only  for  the  high-style,  high- 
priced  retail  stores,  have  already  de¬ 
cided  not  to  bypass  in  the  future  the 
greater  market  in  the  medium  price 
ranges.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
Los  Angeles  manufacturers  produced 
in  spjortswear  and  other  ready-to-wear 
S400  million  at  wholesale  cost  in  1946. 
The  California  .Apparel  Creators  have 
plans  to  achieve  a  volume  of  $1  bil¬ 
lion  within  the  next  decade. 

This  group  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
need  for  correcting  at  once  the  short¬ 
comings  that  a  few  manufacturers  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  recent  prolonged 
|>eriod  of  scarcities— i.e.,  insistence  on 
commitments  many  months  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  logical  selling  period  for 
garments:  numerous  fractional  ship¬ 
ments  of  large  orders;  delayed  comple¬ 
tion  of  orders  and  shipments  until  after 
the  normal  selling  time;  faulty  packing; 
violation  of  agreements  as  to  confine¬ 


ment  of  items  or 
lines,  and  in  some 
cases  the  lowering  of 
workmanship  stand¬ 
ards  which  even  the 
widely  publicized 
California  label 
could  not  overcome, 
when  the  sub-stand- 
ard  garment  was 
shown  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Fhe  sincerity  of  the 
California  .Apparel 
Creators  should  l)e 
taken  for  granted, 
in  their  desire  to 
orient  their  future 
practices  and  poli¬ 
cies  to  harmonize 
more  closely  with  the  desires  of  tlie 
majority  of  retailers  in  this  period 
of  transition.  The  California  label  is 
destined  to  have  even  more  signifi 
cance  in  the  future,  since  it  will  be  so 
widely  publicized  in  1947  that  con 
sumers  in  ever  increasing  numbers 
will  demand  garments  bearing  the 
names  at  least  of  the  leading  local 
manufacturers.  Therefore,  the  discern¬ 
ing  retailer  should  find  it  profitable  to 
continue  lending  some  measure  of  his 
support  to  this  important  market. 

California  manufacturers  have  also 
achieved  a  dominant  position  in  men’s 
and  boys’  wear,  especially  in  the  finer 
types  of  sport  shirts,  sport  coats, 
slacks,  and  men’s  ties.  While  it  is  a 
young  market,  it  produced  .ijTD  mil¬ 
lion  at  wholesale  cost  in  1946,  most  of 
which  was  distributed  nationally  un¬ 
der  the  label  of  the  leading  manufac¬ 
turers. 

The  .Southern  California  market 
has  also  achieved  a  very  important 
jxjsition  in  the  production  of  a  wide 
diversity  of  items  in  the  home  furnish¬ 
ings  field.  Gifts,  decorative  accessor¬ 
ies,  lamps,  housewares,  toys,  and  in¬ 
door  and  outdoor  furniture  are  reach¬ 
ing  an  ever  widening  market.  The 
creative  artistry  applied  to  these  items 


without  disturbing  their  fuiution. 


values  has  increased  their  accepianc 


by  retailers  in  the  Eastern  and  Mit 


W’estern  States,  despite  the  somcwli 


higher  cost  of  transporting  them  acio' 


the  continent.  In  the  California  Gil 


and  .Art  Show  held  in  Los  .Vngeles  Ih^, 
ginning  January  26,  1947,  .l.'iO  exhib  ' 
tors  had  items  on  display,  and  iliti  ■ 
were  over  ‘A0,()()()  individual  items  t 
select  from.  The  1946  production  (> 
all  lines  in  home  furnishings  emiinc 
ated  above  approximated  S200  mi 
lion  at  w'holesale  costs. 

In  any  trip  to  California,  ili 
San  Francisco  wholesale  market  al^ 
should  be  visited.  .V  recent  develo) 
ment  there  is  .Apparel  City,  wliti 
many  ready-to-wear  manufacturers  ai; 
centralizing  their  show  rooms  am 
manufacturing  facilities  in  a  time  sa' 
ing  location.  Here  are  numerous  ou 
standing  lines  in  suits  and  coats,  i 
well  as  in  dresses  and  millinery.  Mort 
over,  one  of  the  most  important  sport 
wear  manufacturers,  with  natiomvit'' 
distribution,  is  in  .San  Francisco. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  for  mo' 
retailers  to  visit  the  West  Coast  ma 
kets  as  frequently  as  they  do  other  pr 
duction  centers.  The  more  importat 

(Continued  at  bottom  of  page  34) 
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STAMPING  MACHINE  CO 


Saves  Time 


THi  "Kiagtltf  $T^P$ /  . 

laotlMr  Goods  Christmcu  Cords  Pountoin  Pont/ 
Mil  Poids  Popor  Napkins  Load  Pondls. 

lodlM'BOgs  Bo^Motehos  Writing  Papors: 
Oil|lfoins  PlosHcs  Plctying^  Cards- 


Promotes  Sales 


and  Profits 


With  a  Kingsley  Machine  you  can  do  mono- 
gramming  right  in  your  own  store  in  less  time 
and  for  less  money  than  it  costs  to  send  the 
work  out  —  or  take  orders  for  merchandise 
monogrammed  elsewhere. 


When  you  buy  a  Kingsley  you  get  a  time-tested 
machine  that  has  given  dependable  service  to 
thousands  of  dealers  for  over  14  years. 


With  a  Kingsley  Machine  you  are  independent. 
You  can  buy  your  merchandise  where  you  please. 


You  save  overhead,  handling  costs,  postage, 
checking  and  delivery  expense. 


You  don’t  have  to  obligate  yourself  to  buy  a 
lot  of  overpriced  merchandise  to  get  a  Kingsley. 


You  give  quidcer  service  and  unequalled  qual¬ 
ity  of  monogramming  that  brings  customers 
to  your  store  and  promotes  sales  and  profits. 


Please  write  for  complete  Catalog  and  Ideas 
on  Monogrammed  Sales  Promotions. 


k  NY  story  dealing  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  Los  Angeles 
as  a  national  market  for  department 
stores  and  specialty  shops  to  be  con¬ 
vincing  must  of  necessity  be  a  story  of 
statistics.  Now,  outside  of  bankers 
and  economists,  statistics,  we  recog¬ 
nize,  are  usually  dry  and  uninterest¬ 
ing  reading  to  most  jjeople.  Yet  to 
retail  stores  looking  for  new  sources  of 
supply  the  most  convincing  evidence 
that  can  be  offered  are  figures  that 
prove,  first,  that  the  market  has  the 
facilities  to  produce,  and  second,  that 
the  products  warrant  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  store. 

So  in  asking  for  facts  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we 
also  got  a  lot  of  figures,  which  we  sum¬ 
marize  later  to  furnish  the  convincing 
arguments  of  why  and  how  this  mar¬ 
ket  has  grown  to  national  projjortions 
in  such  a  short  span  of  years. 

Discarding  statistics  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  however,  one  miglit  say  that  if 
Los  Angeles  has  one  thing  above  all 


others  to  sell  in  large  cpiantities,  it  is 
“glamour,”  and  that  is  something  that 
cannot  be  measured  by  the  kind  of 
“figures”  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
distributes.  In  fact,  Los  Angeles  and 
“glamour”  in  the  minds  of  most  are 
synonymous.  Take,  as  one  might,  the 
delightful  semi-tropical  climate— the 
fieautiful  countryside  with  its  ever- 
blooming  flowers  and  verdant  trees; 
the  rugged  mountains  that  skirt  the 
city,  the  |>eaceful  Pacific;  the  friendli¬ 
ness  and  gaiety  of  its  citizens  and 
add  adjacent  Holhwood  in  all  its  al¬ 
luring  land  of  make-believe,  and  one 
has  a  prescription  for  “glamour”  un¬ 
equalled  anywhere  in  a  world  so  badl\ 
in  need  of  some  of  it. 

Having  experienced  all  this,  you  no 
longer  wonder  whv  many  \isitors  so 
t|uickly  join  the  Los  .\ngeles  hordes  of 
boosters.  I'liis  may  at  first  seem  no 
reason  why  retail  stores  should  bu\ 
California-made  products— set  up  Cali; 
lornia  departments,  as  so  many  have 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years— 


|i 


but  when  the  manufacturer  in  his  de 
signing  and  selection  of  color  has  cap 
tured  successfully  some  of  these  native 
elements,  such  products  are  not  eas\ 
for  the  buyer  to  rc^sist.  Nor  are  the^ 
hard  to  sell  to  imaginative  folks  back 
East,  who  may  never  get  closer  to  Cali 
lornia  than  the  spirit  which  the  inanu 
facturer  has  managed  to  put  into  lii- 
gCKKls. 

For  years  it  was  claimed  that  tin 
fashion  position  so  long  held  by  th( 
Paris  designers  was  gained  by  traili  i 
lion  and  atmosphere  which  the  Freiull 
dressmakers  could  draw  u|K)n  fot 
their  creations,  and  which  we  wn  r 
siq)jK)sed  not  to  possess,  lint  that  w.i  j 
said  long  before  Los  .\ngeles  l)ecaii)‘ 
ambitious  lor  recognition  as  a  sul 
center,  riiere  the  designer  nia\  in 
terpret  in  terms  of  fashion,  both  (olo 
and  design,  the  atmosphere  ol  SoutI: 
ern  California  with  its  alluring  tiad 
tions,  its  inspiring  surroundings  an 
its  uninhibited  wav  of  living,  imalfoi 
ed  by  the  bonds  of  long-establislui 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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customs  and  practices  ol  other  sec¬ 
tions. 

.\s  to  the  industries  themselves,  the 
apparel  trade,  with  its  nearly  400 
men’s  wear  manulacturers  and  900 
manufacturers  of  women’s  wear,  may 
lie  best  known.  However,  others  have 
developed,  paralleling  those  trades  in 
importance  if  not  in  volume.  Design¬ 
ers  of  ceramics,  pottery,  and  glassware 
of  all  kinds,  like  the  creators  of  ap¬ 
parel,  have  seized  upon  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  capitalize  ujxtn  the  native  ele¬ 
ments  of  California  to  build  appeal. 
Such  products  are  especially  alluring 
in  design  and  color  and  hate  helped 
the  industry  to  grow  from  a  relatively 
obscure  position  to  one  of  prominence 
among  the  state’s  industries.  Products 
from  these"  trades  make  up  a  large  part 
of  the  merchandise  ottered  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  Departments  in  retail  stores 
throughout  the  countrv. 

The  toy  industry  also  has  come  in 
for  considerable  attention  from  out- 
of-state  buyers.  Here  too  local  manu 
facturers  saw  their  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  sorts  of  playthings  and  found 
a  market  for  them  with  the  shutting 
down  of  foreign  markets  and  the  cur¬ 
tailing  of  production  in  .Vmerican 
markets  during  the  war.  Like  the 
others,  the  toy  designer  has  enlisted 
the  California  color  and  type  appeal. 

.\nother  industry  which  has  grown 
relatively  with  the  other  trades  is  the 
furniture  indu.stry.  Close  to  500 
manufacturers  produce  all  kinds  of 
furniture,  from  living  room  to  out¬ 
door  types  in  wood,  reed,  rattan,  cord, 
and  aluminum. 

Other  industries  of  interest  to  retail 
stores  include  housewares,  plastics, 
shoes,  foundation  garments,  rubber 
goods,  handbags— in  fact  about  every¬ 
thing  that  is  produced  in  a  well-diver¬ 
sified  market. 

Los  Angeles  sees  to  it  that  its  goods 
are  not  "born  to  blush  unseen.”  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
booster  organizations  have  done  an 
excellent  job  of  exploiting  its  wares 
through  publicity  and  paid  space  and 
exhibits  which  draw  thousands  of  buy¬ 
ers  yearly  to  look,  admire,  and  buy 
California  goods.  Managers  of  several 
industries  accepted  our  invitation  to 
speak  for  their  trades  in  this  issue  of 
.Stores. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  a  mod¬ 


ern,  progressive  city.  Its  hotels  and 
stores  are  the  equal  of  any  found  any¬ 
where.  Its  population  in  May  of  this 
year  according  to  the  Regional  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission,  was  1,905,824,  the 
county  of  Los  .\ngeles  was  3,798,356, 
including  Long  Beach,  Glendale,  Pas¬ 
adena,  Burbank,  and  Beverly  Hills. 
•Many  of  the  country’s  industries 
which  go  to  make  up  the  Los  .\ngeles 
market  are  located  in  these  adjacent 
towns. 

Speaking  the  sentiments  of  its  citi¬ 
zens,  the  Chamlier  of  Commerce  em¬ 


phasizes  that  the  growth  and  rapid  in¬ 
dustrialization  of  Los  Angeles  “is  not 
a  war  phenomenon,”  even  though  the 
trend  has  been  accelerated  since  1939, 
In  that  pre-war  year,  there  were  5,600 
manufacturing  firms  engaged  in  well 
over  200  industries,  33  of  whic  h  had  a 
value  of  prcxluct  in  excess  erf  hve  mil 
lion  each.  .\  recetu  industrial  sum 
mary  by  the  C^hamber  of  (aunmerce 
discloses  that  more  than  8,0(K)  active 
industrial  enterprises  are  now  ofrerat 
ing  in  the  Los  .\ngeles  metro|)olitan 
area. 


LOS  mm  imuEL 


By  Edmund  P.  McKanna 


A  PP.VREL  manufacturers  in  Cali- 
fornia  are  now  building  toward 
a  one  billion  dollar  a  year  industry 
by  1955.  This  will  mean  an  industry¬ 
wide  increase  of  over  900  per  cent  in 
less  than  20  years  for  the  still  com¬ 
paratively  young  market. 

Ordinarily,  such  figures  would  ap- 
|M.‘ar  to  be  the  figment  of  a  pipe 
smoker’s  dream,  but  the  California 
apparel  industry  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  pioneering  California  way  of 
life.  Its  fashion  designers  are  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  uninhibited.  They  design 
clothes  w'hich  are  functional  yet 
l>eautiful,  and  they  have  behind  them 
all  the  color,  history,  romance  and 
naturalness  of  the  western  state.  Com¬ 


bined,  this  “California  heritage’ 
which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  th 
apparel  industry,  has  lx?en  the  cauv| 
of  more  “fashion  firsts”  in  the  field  (  I 
sportswear  than  has  any  other  apjwn  I 
manufacturing  center.  [ 

California  is,  in  fact,  the  untoTi 
tested  sportswear  style  center  of  th* 
world.  .Since  1935  the  industry,  con+ 
|K>sed  of  1,300  recognized  manufat^ 
turers,  mostly  concentrated  in  Souths 
ern  California,  has  jumped  over  4?:; 
per  cent,  and  does  an  average  busii!- ' 
of  .'S400  million  annually.  I'his  tiq 
mendous  increase  in  sales  volume,  S'i 
might  lx;  assumed,  is  neither  due 
war  conditions  nor  to  the  influx 
new  California  residents,  but  to  thr 
ever-increasing  demand  on  the 
of  the  public— men,  women  and  <hi 
dren— for  California  styles  and  Lai 
fornia  quality  designed  clothes.  U 
year  alone,  85  per  cent  of  the  ga: 
ments  manufactured  in  Califorriij 
were  shipped  east  of  the  Rockies. 
every  day  new  foreign  markets  ai 
being  opened  to  the  industry. 

On  May  5,  California  .XppaJ 
Creators  launched  the  first  coopen| 
tive  industrywide  consumer  advciia^ 
ing  campaign  in  “Life”  magAnn^ 
The  campaign  is  designed  to  Udi  j 
late  the  nationwide  appreciation 
California-made  merchandise  thiouj? 
the  slogan  “Something  Wondrrh; 
Happens  When  You  Wear  CloilKf 
From  California!” 
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IVe  Dislike  Superlatives 


Quality  of  fabric,  good  fit.  wriniwPii 

and  axcallant  werktnanthip  Smart  waarabla  styling  you 
arc  taken  for  granted  today.  can  order  and  ra-ordar.  and 
You  demand  them,  at  do  wo.  tarvica  that  will  plaato  and 

These  things  wo  KNOW  we  satisfy  you  are  matters  of 

offer.  opinion.  We  ipvito  yoursl 


It  !s  impossible  for  any  manufacturer  to  claim  that 
his  product  is  "best"  with  any  degree  of  reason¬ 
able  honesty  ....  So  many  different  needs  and 
tastes  and  standards  of  value  are  involved  .  .  . 


But  we  DO  claim  that  we  are  producing  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  value  in  street  dresses  sizes  Ib'/i 
to  24'/2  and  Misses  dresses  sizes  12  to  20,  to  retail 
under  $20.00. 


LOLA 


130  Kaarny  Straat,  San  Franclace  • 


Tha  Engineered  grass  catcher 


A  fast  seller  for  your  hardware  and  garden  departments 

Mora  Forcot  are  sailing  today  bacausa  haavy  aluminum  bottoms  for  extra  waar. 
they  are  engineered  to  really  fit  lawn  Furnished  with  hooks.  To  retail  from 
mowers.  Sturdily  built  to  give  lasting  $1.95  to  $5.00. 

service.  Special  discounts  offered  to  department 

All  Forco  Grass  Catchers  are  made  with  stores. 


THE  FOUR  CO.,  INC, 

3000  E.  Foothill  Blvd. 


Pasadena  8,  California 


'Illustrated — The  Forco  No.  1.  Large  capacity  catcher.  20K*  tihde,  16*  deep,  liyi"  high.  Choice  of  heavy  O.  D.  Drill  or  White  Canvas.  Retail  $3.50. 


labels 


These 


ore  appearing  in  more 
I  stores  month  after  month  across  the  nation. 

Constant  evidence  of  the  increasing  volume  of 
sales  of  these  labels  is  proof  that  you,  too,  will  find  the 
HYMAN  lines  profitable  in  your  own  store.  Write  for 
prices  and  complete  information. 


SPORTSWEAR 

Shirts  and  Slacks 


WESTERN  WEAR 

Shirts  and  Pants 


PROFESSIONAL 
UNIFORMS 
Nursas  and  Doctors 


WASHAUE  SERVICE 
APPARR 

Domastic  and  Commarcial 


WESHRN  STYLED 
WORK  aOTNU 

Shirts  and  Pants 


WORK  ClOTHES 


mmm  cerk 

By  Virgil  Haldeman 

President,  Registered  California 


¥  N  the  space  of  about  15  years,  art 

ptottery  manufacturing  in  Califor¬ 
nia  has  moved  from  a  position  of 
relative  obscurity  to  one  of  promi¬ 
nence  and  leadership  in  the  industry. 
The  qualities  which  have  enabled  this 
vouthful  industry  to  make  such  strides 
—those  associated  with  youth  general¬ 
ly— its  imagination,  and  originality, 
its  lack  of  inhibitions,  its  boldness  and 
daring  in  color  and  design,  and  its 
freshness,  are  genuine  and  real.  They 
have  commanded  the  resp)ect  of  the 
national  market. 

With  the  advent  of  the  war,  buyers 
and  dealers  throughout  the  United 
States  found  themselves  without  for¬ 
eign  resources.  It  became  necessary 
for  them  to  more  thoroughly  explore 
their  domestic  possibilities,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  suddenly  loomed  as  a  potential 
in  the  gift  and  art  field,  particularly 
in  art  pottery.  Buying  agencies  be¬ 
gan  establishing  branches  here  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Buyers  who  had  never  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Gift  Shows  here  before  be¬ 


came  regular  \isitors.  I'ennanent 
buying  agencies  continued  to  expand 
until  there  are  80  or  more  now  in  this 
area.  This  is  an  important  asset  to 
the  pottery  manufacturers.  It  repre¬ 
sents  an  advantage,  but  also  a  respon¬ 
sibility. 

But  the  war  economy  also  caused 
another  development  here  which  has 
led  to  considerable  instability  in  our 
industry.  It  literally  became  too  easy 
to  become  a  pottery  manufacturer. 
.Almost  any  one  with  an  idea,  a  few 
dollars  and  a  garage  or  the  equivalent, 
could  conceivably  become  a  manufac¬ 
turer. 

But  there  is  every  indication  that 
we  now  face  the  testing  pteriod.  The 
({ualities  which  have  represented  our 
most  valuable  assets  to  this  ptoint  have 
not  changed.  But  the  instability 
generated  by  an  abnormal  economy 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  world  com- 
p>etition.  We  now  must  face  the 
reality  that  only  sound  business  prin¬ 
ciples  can  l>e  our  guide  from  here  on. 


I’he  quality  of  our  product  mtist  be 
constantly  under  study,  for  improve-  ^ 
ment  of  glazes  and  clay  bmlies  b\  ^ 
technical  research,  and  the  develop 
ing  of  outstanding  and  original  de- 
signs.  More  consideration  must  be  !  ^ 

given  to  distribution  and  to  tareful  I 
sales  policy. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be ! 
placed  on  the  necessity  of  a  study  by 
each  manufacturer  here  of  the  pricing 
of  his  own  products.  Obviously  many 
items  fjrotluced  here  are  not  going  to 
carry  the  high  prices  they  have  in  the 
past,  when  normal  competition  is 
fully  restored.  In  this  connection,  the  , 
California  .Art  Potters  .-Assrjciation  has ' 
been  instrumental  in  making  avail- 
able  to  all  ptotters  here  a  fine  system  ^ 
of  cost  analysis.  This  can  Ire  of  great 
value  in  setting  up  a  proper  price 
structure. 

We  believe  California  potters  can 
|X)int  with  pride  to  achievement  in 
the  last  15  years,  but  our  greatest 
challenge  lies  ahead. 
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By  Don  J.  Smith 

President,  California  Toy  Manufacturers  Association 
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DURINti  the  period  of  the  World 
War  the  manufacture  of  toys  in 
(alifornia  stepped  up  from  a  very 
minor  position  among  California’s  in¬ 
dustries  to  a  place  of  very  considerable 
prominence.  In  California  the  tov 
business  is  a  business  for  little  people 
-but  not  a  little  business.  The  reason 
(or  its  growth  has  loeen  three-fold: 
demand,  scarcity  and  talent. 

Prior  to  the  war  most  of  the  toys 
retailed  in  this  huge  and  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  California  market  were  made  in 
the  East.  The  toy  factories  in  the  East 
added  war  work  to  their  toy  manu- 
lacturing,  and  both  shipping  space 
and  raw  materials  for  toys  were  dras¬ 
tically  curtailed.  The  Pacific  having 
been  one  of  the  two  major  war 
theatres.  Southern  C^alifornia  being 
the  major  manufacturing  center  of 
aircraft,  and  the  whole  California 
(oast  having  been  a  vast  center  for 
ship  building  and  the  manufacture  of 
(Hher  war  requirements,  it  rapidly  cre¬ 
ated  here  one  of  the  nation’s  chief 
renters  for  heavy  industry,  i.e.,  the 
manufacture  of  capital  gtxxis.  Heavy 
industry  requires  the  use  of  tremend¬ 
ous  quantities  of  manpower— and  this 
resulted  in,  and  continues  to  result  in 
a  huge  influx  of  families— with  a  re¬ 
sultant  increase  in  the  demand  for 
toys. 

The  manufacture  during  the  war  of 
liillions  of  dollars  of  war  materials 
treated  a  huge  supply  of  scrap  or 
waste  raw  materials  that  were  avail¬ 
able  for  the  manufacture  of  toys.  The 
demand  existing,  and  there  being  a 
scarcity  of  toys,  this  scrap  was  used  to 
build  a  new  toy  industry  right  here  in 
California.  .\t  the  start  they  were  the 
usual  run  of  tovs,  but  gradually  genius 
or  talent  came  to  the  rescue— as  it  did 
m  the  ceramics  and  giftware  indus¬ 
tries.  There  is  a  vast  reservoir  in 
feuthern  California  of  genius  or  tal¬ 
ent,  because  here  is  located  the  multi¬ 
million  dollar  moving  picture  indus¬ 
try,  here  arc  styled  and  manufactured 


annually  over  a  half-billion  dollars  of 
ladies’  and  men’s  apparel;  and  here,  as 
no  place  else  in  this  country,  artists 
and  artisians  have  collected  to  work 
the  year  round  among  bright,  vivid 
colors  and  nature’s  own  handiwork. 


REVELL 
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TOY  WASHING  MACHINE 
THAT  REALLY  WORKSIII 

*  Exact  replica  of  Modern  Washing  Machine. 

*  Actually  washes  miniature  doll’s  clothes. 

*  Agitator  and  wringer  operate  by  hand. 

*  Made  of  durable  Plastic  material. 

*  Comes  in  assortment  of  white  and  clear. 

OTHER  PLASTIC  TOYS 

*  Nested  Disney  Rattle  Blocks 

*  Radio  Bank 

*  Disney  Bank  Telephone 

Address  inquiries  to: 

PRECISION  SPECIALTIES,  INC. 
210  North  Wottarn  Avonuo, 

Lot  Angolot  4,  Californio 


Futurland's 


3  PROVED  Toy  Sailors  .  .  . 


UKE  a  doodia  .  .  . 


A  miniatura  plastic  ukalala  that  ac¬ 
tually  plays.  Stool  strings.  Dacal 
docoratod.  With  pick  and  instruc¬ 
tion  shaat.  Display  boxad.  Sug- 
gostod  rotail  . 


phonos.  May  ba  playod  on  tabla  or 
carriod  and  playod  by  hand.  Musi¬ 
cally  corroct  full  octavo  tomparod 
matal  chimas.  Plastic  bato.  With 
mallat,  music  shoot,  shaat  holdor 
and  handla.  Suggastod  rotail.. 9t^ 


Maka  Baliava  Maka-up  .  .  . 

A  talas  provad  idaa  in  a  now  pack- 
ago.  Simulated,  printed  alligator 
box  acts  as  handbag.  Loatharatta 
carrying  strap.  Packod  with  comb, 
non  stain  plastic,  workable  lipstick, 
rouge  container  and  pad,  compact 
with  mirror  and  pad,  and  nail  file. 
Suggested  retail  . 


5908  S.  Main  St.,  Lot  Angolas,  Calif. 
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1  T  is  not  surprising  that  promotion- 
■*•  wise  stores  are  looking  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  market  for  inspiration  and 
lead.  They  know  our  activities  here, 
our  casual  approach,  our  ease  and 
friendliness  are  features  which  people 
the  country  over— their  customers— 
think  of  and  want. 

This  is  only  smart  merchandising 
for  it  is  inevitable  that  this  trend  will 
continue  and  grow.  During  the  war 
years  we  have  had  many  visitors  and 
temporary  residents  who  have  now 
returned  to  their  homes  to  become 
again  customers  in  eastern  communi¬ 
ties.  While  they  were  with  us  they 
learned  the  many  aspects  of  western 
living  which  they  w'ill  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  eastern  homes.  The 
memory  of  their  California  sojourn  is 
constantly  being  kept  alive  by  the 
moving  pictures  they  see,  the  radio 
programs  they  hear  and  the  host  of 


other  media  exploiting  the  western 
scene.  The  effect  of  all  this  is  cumula¬ 
tive.  With  all  these  factors  working 
to  spread  the  fame  of  California  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  demand  will  increase  propor¬ 
tionately. 

With  the  coming  of  war  and  the 
resultant  shortages  the  style  goods, 
which  had  first  appearetl  in  the  de¬ 
pression  years  of  the  ’30s,  began  to 
move  upon  the  scale.  By  1941  and '42 
there  remained  little  doubt  that  Cali 
fornia  represented  the  center  of  smart 
living  in  the  minds  of  the  buying  pub- 
lice.  In  the  relatively  short  time  since 
the  war’s  end  gave  the  go-ahead  to  our 
manufacturers,  the  market  has  forged 
ahead  to  unprecedented  \-olumes. 

This  phenomenal  development  h 
attested,  too,  in  the  faith  which  the 
department  store  field  has  shown  in 
obtaining  direct  buving  rcpnsenta 
tion  in  the  market. 
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troni  lU  to  15  thousand  appari-l  trades 
workers. 

\  seven-story  Administration  Build- 
ing  will  house  the  offices  of  sales  rep 
resentatives  and  buyers  of  major  con¬ 
cerns  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  administration  offices  of  the  C^t- 
er,  trade  organization  headtpiarters, 
and  display  rtxrms  for  merchandise. 

One  of  the  adjoining  buildings  will 
be  the  one  thousand  seat  auditorium 
sponsored  by  I'lie  Celanese  (arrpora- 
tion.  It  will  be  the  market  center,  the 
location  for  regularly  scheduled  style 
shows  and  a  meeting  place  for  major 
gatherings.  C^omplete  broadcastii^ 
and  television  facilities  will  he  in¬ 
stalled. 

.As  its  buildings  take  shape,  .Apparel 
City  is  a  monument  to  what  nxrpera- 
tive  effort  can  achieve.  It  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  too  to  the  vision  and  business 
acumen  in  appraising  its  value  in 
promoting  the  San  Francisco  market 
as  a  whole.  Fhe  notice  it  has  already 
been  given  in  the  trade  is  evidence  of 
that. 

On  the  foregoing  evidence  we  pre¬ 
sent  an  enterprising,  progressive,  style¬ 
conscious  market  in  San  Francisco  no 
similarly  endowed  retailer  (an  afford 
to  miss. 


By  Carroll  A.  Snyker 

Manager,  Domestic  Trade  Department,  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 


facts  about 


excellent  in  acceptability. 

The  one  development  that  has  con¬ 
tributed  most  toward  attracting  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  San  Francisco  market  and 
j)ointed-up  the  progressiveness  and 
promotion  mindedness  of  its  leaders, 
is  .Apparel  City.  It  is  unique,  atten¬ 
tion-getting,  but  practical.  Practical 
not  only  for  apparel  resources  but  for 
the  buyer  as  well.  In  one  compact, 
attractive  spot  buyers  can  see  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  without  traveling  dis¬ 
tances  to  do  so. 

Here,  within  34  acres  of  land¬ 
scaped  prop>erty,  will  be  a  number  of 
buildings  expressly  designed  for  their 
individual  purpose.  .Apparel  City  is 
a  $7,000,000  cooperative  venture  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  industry 
in  San  Francisco.  Originally  it  w’as  the 
dream  of  its  Board  Chairman.  Mil- 
ton  E.  Dorman.  When  all  the  build¬ 
ings  are  finished  they  will  include 
over  one  million  square  feet  of  sunlit 
and  well  ventilated  working  space  for 


IHE  most 


impressive 
-*■  the  San  Francisco  market  are  its 
growth  and  the  awareness  of  its  lead¬ 
ers  that  promotion  of  the  market,  as 
a  market,  contributes  greatly  to  the 
promotion  of  their  own  establish¬ 
ments. 

Of  course,  during  the  buy-anything 
period  of  the  past  few  years  all  mar¬ 
kets  have  grown  in  production  vol¬ 
ume.  In  San  Francisco,  that  volume 
is  currently  some  four  times  what  it 
was  prior  to  the  war.  It  hasn’t  all 
been  simple  war  inflated  demand  and 
Price.  New  firms,  older  firms  in  greater 
prominence,  new  lines,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  lines  in  the  market  have  all 
contributed  to  the  progress.  There  is 
much  more  to  the  market  now  than 
(Oats  and  suits  and  men’s  working 
clothes  which  were  the  greatest  con¬ 
tributors  to  prewar  volume.  Sports¬ 
wear,  both  men’s  and  women's,  milli¬ 
nery,  accessories  and  children’s  wear 
are  relatively  new  in  prominence  and 


By  Chester  K.  Sterrett 

Manager,  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Industries  Department 


'I^HE  whole  nation  is  familiar  with 
the  splendid  record  made  in  the 
Portland  area  on  shipbuilding,  for 
over  1200  major  vessels  were  con¬ 
structed  in  the  shipyards  here  during 
the  recent  hostilities.  The  shipyards 
and  the  other  war  industries  that 
sprang  up  here  were  res{X)nsible  for 
an  influx  of  over  200,000  people  to 
the  metropolitan  district,  and  most  of 
these  new  inhabitants  are  staying 
right  here  in  Portland.  The  Portland 
metropolitan  area  in  1940  was  406,406. 
.At  the  present  moment  it  is  over 
600,000  and  still  growing,  even  though 
the  shipyard  enqiloyment  has  gone 
down  from  a  high  of  126,000  to  rough¬ 
ly  2,000  at  present. 


File  spectacular  rise  of  the  ship 
yards  here  blinded  most  observers  to 
the  less  dramatic  but  more  important 
development  of  diversified  industry  in 
the  Portland  area.  In  1946  alone,  159 
new’  industries  started  operations. 
I'hese  plants  produce  a  diversity  of 
products  such  as  candy,  Venetian 
blinds,  oil  burners,  surgical  instru 
ments,  fishing  tackle,  aluminum 
clothes  dryers,  and  plastic  articles. 
The  total  employment  of  these  new 
plants  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  3500. 
bringing  the  present  manufacturing 
payroll  in  this  district  close  to  60,000 
Included  in  these  new  industries  for 
1946  are  eight  branch  plants  of  na- 
tionallv-know'n  concerns  that  have  de- 


Portland’s 
Retail  Area 


WILLOW  KRAFT  PRODUCTS 


WILLOW  KRAFT  BABY  BASSINETS 

Manufactured  of  genuine  willow  by  experts,  insuring  com¬ 
fort  for  the  baby  and  joy  for  the  mother.  Beautifully  finishetl 
in  lacquer  in  four  colors— white,  pink,  blue,  and  ivory.  Giant 
size,  .Sll.(M).  Regular  size  $8.00. 


WILLOW  KRAFT  DOLL  BASSINETS 

real  C>hristmas  number.  Made  of  genuine  willow.  Finished 
in  pink,  blue,  and  ivory.  Size  suitable  for  25"  doll.  Price 
$4.00.  Orders  accepted  to  August  31  for  delivery  December 
1st. 


siness 


WILLOW  KRAFT 
WOOD  BASKETS 


These  baskets  are  made  of  genuine 
willow  with  a  harmonizing  trim 
and  finished  in  clear  lacquer.  Price 
$4.00. 


WUIoh’  Kraft  Baby  Bassinets 


WILLOW  KRAFT 
DOG  BASKETS 


We  also  manufacture  a  very 
fine  line  of  dog  baskets  of 
all  sizes. 


Willou’  Kraft  Wood  Baskets 


WILLOW  KRAFT  WICKER  CHAIRS 

These  chairs  are  well-designed  and  sturdy  built  by  exp>ert 
craftsmen.  Finished  in  clear  lacquer.  Sold  with  or  without 
attractive  chair  pad.  Suitable  for  jx>rch,  lawn,  or  sun  room 
use.  Prices  on  request. 
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All  prices  quoted  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  For 
further  information  about  other  Willow  Kraft  products  of 
(juality  and  distinction  write  to: 


Willow  Kraft  Wicker  Chairs 


miLOlK  KRAFT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1157  NORTHEAST  31st  AVENUE  PORTLAND  12,  OREGON 

Phone  GAriield  6378 
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the  Yakima  Valley  ot  Washington,  the 
Hood  River  Valley  of  Oregon,  the 
Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon,  and  the 
berry-prcKlucing  regions  of  Gresham, 
Oregon,  and  Hillsboro,  Oregon. 

Since  1938,  Oregon  has  been  the 
leading  lumber  producing  .State  in  the 
Union.  Production  on  a  war-time 
level  is  continuing  in  this  area  to  fur¬ 
nish  necessary  materials  for  the  build¬ 
ing  bcKsm  all  over  the  country. 

In  the  Douglas  fir  region  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  west  of  the  C’.aacade 
Range,  over  100  billion  Ixsard  feet 
(1(^  scale)  of  timber  are  available. 
Principal  species  are  Douglas  fir. 
spruce,  hemlock,  balsam  firs  and  west¬ 
ern  red  cedar.  .V  well  recognized  o|)- 
portunity  for  the  whole  area  is  in  fab¬ 
ricating  operations,  using  lumber  for 
raw  material.  .V  large  part  of  the 
wood  cut  in  this  area  receives  only 
preliminary  manufacturing  IcKally, 
being  shipjied  elsewhere  for  remanu¬ 
facture  and  fabrication. 

With  three  aluminum  reduction 
plants  in  operation  in  the  Portland 
area,  a  total  of  approximately  400 
million  lbs.  of  pig  aluminum  is  being 
produced  here.  Most  of  this  alumi¬ 
num  is  being  shipped  east  for  fabrica¬ 
tion  into  sheets  and  extruded  prod- 
ducts.  Parts  of  these  fabricated  items 
then  have  to  be  shipped  back  to  the 
Pacific  (^ast.  .\s  the  market  for  alu¬ 
minum  develo}JS,  it  would  seem  logi¬ 
cal  that  this  area  could  support  a 
small  aluminum  sheet  mill  or  an  alu¬ 
minum  extruded  plant. 

It  is  amazing,  though,  how  many 
new  aluminum  products  are  being 
made  in  the  Portland  area.  Many  of 
these  products  are  being  made  by  en¬ 
tirely  new  small  manufacturers  in  this 
district.  \  few  of  the  most  important 
of  these  products  are  aluminum  cook¬ 
ing  griddles,  sprinkler  heads,  golf  bag 
carts,  aluminum  ladders  and  clothes 
dryers. 

Portland’s  metal  fabricating  indus¬ 
try  is  an  important  segment  of  our 
industrial  economy.  In  addition  to 
several  dozen  iron  and  steel  foundries 
*nd  a  number  of  non-ferrous  metal 
foundries,  such  products  as  cutlery, 
tools,  furnaces,  and  plumbing  sup¬ 
plies,  are  prcxiuced  here.  In  the  fabri- 
eation  of  sheet  steel,  Portland  has  a 
large  number  of  shops  capable  of  fab¬ 
ricating  both  heavy  plate  and  light 
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Oregon  prodtues  IS  million  pounds  of  wool  annually.  Woolen  mills  of 
the  western  region  are  centered  in  Portland. 


gauge  sheet  metal.  I'his  area  lias  the 
usual  complement  of  tool  and  die 
shops,  welding  shops,  and  other  plants 
prcKlucing  miscellaneous  fabiitated 
steel  prtxlucts. 

In  the  machinery  field,  Portland  in¬ 
dustry  is  an  important  producer  of 
sawmill  and  lumber  manufacturing 
equipment.  In  addition,  ‘agricultural 
machinery,  electrical  machinery  and 
general  industrial  machinery  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  are  produced  by  several 
manufacturers.  In  this  category  there 
are  a  number  of  manufacturers  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  allied  products  that  have 
gained  world-wide  recognition.  The 
first  automatic  coal  stoker  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  Portland. 

Chemical  Products 

In  the  chemical  held,  Portland  has 
a  wide  diversity  of  production,  in¬ 
cluding  pharmaceuticals,  insecticides, 
paint,  varnishes,  lacquers,  soap,  and 
industrial  chemicals.  Carbide,  ferro¬ 
alloys,  sodium  chlorate,  caustic  soda, 
chlorine,  oxygen  and  acetylene  are 
also  produced  here  in  important 
quantities. 

From  the  standpoint  of  future 
chemical  development  the  Portland 
area  holds  great  promise.  The  rela¬ 
tively  inexhaustible  sources  of  pure 
water,  together  with  low  cost  electric 
energy  available  here,  coupled  with 
raw  materials  from  the  Pacihe  North¬ 
west  and  .Alaska,  China,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  etc.,  makes  this  area  one  of  the 


few  potentially  great  chemical  centers. 
C^arbide  from  our  local  plants  con¬ 
verted  into  acetylene,  can  form  the 
basis  of  many  new  derivatives  such  as 
acetic  acid,  plastics  and  cellophane. 
There  is  a  definite  opportunity  here 
for  the  production  of  rayon.  Over 
two-thirds  of  the  wood  pulp  used  in 
the  .\merican  rayon  industry  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
shipped  East  for  use. 

Portland  ranks  next  to  Boston  as  a 
wool  marketing  center.  The  vast 
quantities  of  raw  wool  from  the  ranges 
in  Oregon.  Washington,  Idaho  and 
Montana,  move  to  the  market  through 
the  Port  of  Portland.  Part  of  this 
(Continued  at  bottom  of  page  46) 
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•  DEERSKIN  GLOVES 

Manufacturer*  of  a  cemplata  line  of 
man'*  fancy  dra**  daar*kin  9lova*, 
lined  and  unlinad. 

BAR-NUN  GLOVES 

A  QUALITY  BRAND 

of 

Daar*kin  drivin9  and  werkin9  9leva* 
for  man  and  boy*.  Made  from  *aUcfad 
Wa*farn  *kin*.  Qualify  and  workman- 
*hip  9uarantaad. 

CHERVENY  GLOVE 
&  TANNING  CO. 

II2I-II27  N.W.  Ninafaanfk  Ava. 
Porfland,  Ora9on 
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^POILANE,  in  the  intermountain 
^  area  between  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  and  the  Cascades,  is  a  natural 
trading  center  for  that  region,  which 
is  widely  known  as  the  Inland  Empire 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  is  the  re¬ 
tail  trading  center  of  all  the  territory 
within  a  radius  of  15(1  miles  and  a 
wholesale  trading  center  of  all  terri¬ 
tory  within  a  200  mile  radius.  Within 
this  150-mile  radius  of  the  city  is  a 
market  reprc*senting  in  excess  of  775,- 
(MXl  j>eople,  with  .Spokane  County  it¬ 
self  ranked  eighth  in  the  nation  as  to 
effective  buying  income  jx*r  family, 
with  an  income  of  $5,()()2. 

The  city  is  also  the  transportation 
center  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and. 


with  five  transcontinental  railroads 
converging  here,  has  more  railroad 
mileage  than  any  point  west  of 
Omaha.  It  is  served  as  well  by  three 
major  air  lines,  five  bus  companies 
and  several  large  trucking  concerns. 

Spokane  is  primarily  a  prcxiucer  of 
raw  material  and  not  of  the  finished 
products  for  retail  outlets. 

A  factor  essential  to  the  discussion 
of  .Spokane  as  an  important  market  is 
the  fact  that  the  wartime  industries 
located  in  the  city  have  lent  them¬ 
selves  easily  to  jx*ace  time  conversion. 
These  include  a  great  aluminum  re¬ 
duction  plant  and  a  giant  aluminum 
roiling  mill  which  are  now  Iteing  op¬ 
erated  bv  the  Permanente  Metals 


(Continued  from  page  45) 
wool  is  converted  directly  into  blank¬ 
ets,  worsteds,  and  other  wcx)!  cloth  in 
this  area.  half-dozen  large  manu¬ 
facturers,  producing  men's  shirts  from 
X’irgin  wck)!,  have  their  plants  here, 
and  the  largest  swimming  suit  com- 
j>any  in  the  world  has  its  headquarters 
in  Portland.  In  addition  to  the  basic- 
wool  products,  Portland  has  become 
the  center  of  a  segment  of  the  sports¬ 
wear  apparel  industry.  .Ski  togs,  snow 
suits,  mackinaws,  and  other  outdoor 
wearing  apparel  are  distributed  to  a 
worldwide  market  from  Portland. 
Portland  has  important  producers  of 
men’s  clothing,  and  a  growing  wom¬ 
en’s  apparel  industry.  The  largest 
plant  for  women’s  coats  and,  suits  west 
of  the  Mississippi  is  located  here. 

Paper  Industry 

There  are  five  large  paper  mills  in 
the  immediate  Portland  area  produc¬ 
ing  their  own  pulp  from  hemlock  and 
other  species  grown  west  of  the  Cas¬ 
cades.  These  five  mills  produce  over 
two  and  one-half  million  pounds  of 
paper  daily. 


One  of  these  prtKlncers  is  s|jending 
about  S20  million  in  expanding  its 
two  plants  here,  and  one  of  the  plants 
will  soon  protluce  a  line  of  fine  coated 
papers  for  magazines  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  I'here  are  many  converted 
pafxr  prothuts  made  here  also,  such 
as  bags,  lx)xes,  etc.,  with  the  possibili¬ 
ty  for  additional  expansion  in  this 
field. 

In  1945,  the  value  of  all  metallic 
minerals  produced  in  Oregon  was 
.S()80,00(),  while  the  total  value  of  the 
non-metallic  minerals  was  .S8.7  mil¬ 
lion,  or  roughly,  13  times  the  total 
value  of  metals  produced.  Of  course, 
these  figures  do  not  include  a  full  year 
of  gold  production,  as  gold  mining  in 
Oregon  was  only  resumed  again  late 
in  1945. 

There  are  clays  in  Oregon  and 
other  parts  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  which  are  suitable  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pottery  and  other  ceramic 
products.  Even  super  high-duty  fire¬ 
brick  can  be  produced  from  certain 
Oregon  clays.  Undoubtedly  these 
clays  will  be  more  fully  utilized  as  the 


C'.onipany,  a  Henry  Kaiser  torpors- 
tion.  There  is  also  a  giant  magnesium 
plant,  for  which  bids  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Washington,  I).  C.,  but  not 
decided. 

-Another  priticipal  asset  of  .Sjiokane, 
which  in  recent  years,  has  Ix-gun  to 
tlevelop  lx*yond  the  bounds  of  the 
imagination  of  ten  years  ago,  is  {xiwer. 
One-fifth  of  the  nation’s  potential 
hydro-electric  power  is  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

The  basis  of  the  growth  of  .S|x)kane 
from  a  pioneer  settlement  of  19,222  in 
1890,  to  its  present  approximate  popu¬ 
lation  of  160,000  has  been  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  natural  resources- 
mining,  lumbering  and  agriculture, 
but  the  city  has  now  entered  into  a 
new'  era,  manufacturing  and  indus¬ 
trial  expansion.  The  advent  of  the 
aluminum  plants  has  made  it  a  light 
metals  capital  of  importance  and  an 
expansion  in  the  field  of  fabricating 
plants  is  underway.  The  Ix-ginning 
of  this  prtxessing  of  its  vastly  valuable 
natural  resources  assures  the  growth 
of  Spokane  and  its  markets.— and  the 
future  of  Ixjth. 


industrialization  of  the  area  pnxecds. 

The  use  of  silica  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  .sources  for  the  production 
of  glass,  sodium  silicate,  silicon  car- 
l)ide,  and  other  products  is  also  a  defi¬ 
nite  [Missibility. 

A  wholesome  and  favorable  em- 
ployer-emplovee  relationship  exists  in 
the  Portland  area  and  work  stoppage 
have  been  inconsequential.  Labor- 
-Management  Committee,  under  tt- 
sponsible  leadership  and  with  fina*- 
rial  supjxirt  of  fxith  industry  and 
labor,  has  functioned  efficiently.  Thk 
group  has  Ixen  a  tremendous  help  in 
ironing  out  difficulties  that  could  not 
lie  compromised  by  the  individual  di^ 
putants. 

Portland  is  no  longer  a  lumber  pr#’ 
ducing,  trading  center.  It  is  a  thrifr 
ing,  bustling  young  industrial  giaM 
preening  its  w’ings  for  a  concerttd 
drive  to  make  this  region  into  one  ot 
the  industrial  leaders  of  the  nation.  • 

Portland  is  definitely  on  its  way  t* 
realizing  its  destiny— the  largest  cilf 
and  the  most  livable  city  in  the  e» 
tire  Pacific  Northwest. 
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By  James  £.  Louttit 


Et  1  ING  Seattle  industrial  lead¬ 
ers  and  talking  aixaut  what  1947 
iiiaiiufac  I  tiring  prtKluction  will  bring 
has  been  enlightening.  louring 
through  plants  lioth  large  and  small 
in  company  with  plant  executives— 
looking  over  drawings  ot  |x>tential 
new  plant  construction  and  expansion 
of  present  production  cjuarters  on  the 
drawing  Ixsards  of  local  architects— al¬ 
lows  onlv  one  conclusion;  “Seattle 
indusirs  is  getting  back  to  normal 
operation.” 

From  the  days  ot  war  production  to 
these  early  months  of  1947  has  lieen  a 
span  of  readjustment  of  major  propor¬ 
tions.  During  the  war,  the  cry  was  for 
more  and  more  of  every  kind  of  prcxl- 
nct  the  Pacific  Northwest  could  pro¬ 
duce.  The  manufacturers  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  met  the  challenge  and 
produced.  In  prcxlucing.  they  built  a 
new  industrial  empire:  they  found 
themselves  growing  into  a  new  and 
greath  increased  |)opidation  center: 


they  woke  up  to  the  tact  that  they  had 
liecome  the  number  10  market  area  on 
the  nation’s  sales  map.  It  is  generally 
conceded,  by  those  who  know,  that 
Seattle  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  will 
not  only  hold  their  {x>sition,  but  will, 
as  time  goes  on,  stride  to  new  goals. 

Just  what  do  we  mean  by  “back  to 
normal  operations?”  (lertainly  not 
slipping  back  to  a  pre-war  level.  Nor¬ 
mal  operations  are  production  sched- 
ides  keyed  to  economic  levels  of  the 
area.  The  economic  level  of  Seattle 
tcKlay  is  {xrsitively  not  the  level  of  the 
early  1940’s.  Normal  operation  texlay 
is  facing  a  transition  from  a  seller’s 
market  to  a  distinctive  and  outstand¬ 
ing  buyer's  market.  Manufacturers 
are  planning  to  produce  what  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  at  a  price  that  he  can 
afford  to  pay.  I'his  is  the  new  chal¬ 
lenge  to  Seattle’s  industrial  family. 
How’  far  industry  can  meet  that  chal¬ 
lenge  dejxmds  u[x)n  tlie  costs  of  the 
raw'  prrxlucts  that  enter  into  the  mak¬ 
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ing  of  the  product  and  the  costs  of 
labor  that  fabricates  it.  How  to  place 
that  product  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumer- sales  and  service  plus  trans¬ 
portation-will  also  be  a  deciding  fac¬ 
tor.  I'he  success  of  the  project  rests 
upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  produc¬ 
tion  manpower,  of  executive  manage¬ 
ment,  of  scientific  technicians,  of  dis¬ 
tributors  and  jobbers  and  the  people 
who  sell  over  the  counter:  or  in  the 
field.  1947  is  a  buyer’s  market. 

Seattle  is  fortunate  in  that  its  in- 
ilustries  are  rather  diversified.  We  are 
fortunate  that  we  have  Ixcome  aware 
of  the  {X)tentials  of  fabricating  our 
«>wn  natural  resources  to  Ixtter  ad¬ 
vantage.  .Announcements  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  optimistic  tone  are  now  com¬ 
ing  from  our  major  large  industries. 
Here  are  a  few  of  them  as  of  February' 
this  year: 

Railway  car  shortages  are  acute  all 
over  the  nation.  Seattle’s  Pacific  Car 
K:  Foundry  Company,  making  refriger¬ 
ator  cars  to  haul  Western  fruit  into 
eastern  markets,  has  obtained  a 
healthy  back-log  of  orders  few  this  type 
of  carrier. 

Boeing,  one  of  Seattle’s  big  indus¬ 
tries,  just  announced  that  they  expect 
to  have  16,000  workers  on  the  payroll 
by  early  summer.  They  have  12,500 
now. 

Kenworth  Motor  Truck,  having  re¬ 
cently  acquired  a  new  factory  home, 
(md  that  they  already  need  new  fac¬ 
tory  area.  Trucks  are  needed  by  in¬ 
dustry  in  an  increasing  number. 

Seattle’s  flour  mills  face  a  round  the 
clock  operation  as  the  demands  of  a 
hungry  world  abroad  and  at  home 
increase  from  day  to  day.  The  prepa¬ 
ration  of  fcxxls  bv  canning  and  freez¬ 
ing  is  one  of  Seattle’s  contributions 
to  the  nation’s  food  supplies.  .\  num¬ 
ber  of  these  plants  are  located  in 
•Seattle,  but  the  home  office  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  big  ones  is  listed  as 
•Seattle. 

Bethlehem  Pacific  Coast  Steel  and 
Northwest  Rolling  Mill,  producing  to 
the  limit  of  their  capacity,  are  import¬ 
ant  factors  in  Seattle’s  manufacturing 
economv. 

Seattle’s  garment  industry  has 
reached  new  heights  of  prcxluction 
and  their  rain  and  sportswear  has 
attained  national  recoenition.  Seattle 
has  fifty-eight  textile  fabricating  plants 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Get  what’s  needed  in  hours  by 
Air  EIxpress— there’s  profit  in  itl 


When  what  you  want  is  “firesh 
out”  and  customers  are  annoyed 


Spedifij  Air  Bcpress-it^  Good  Business 


It  pays  to  get  the  latest  fashions  and 
out^-stock  merchandise  by  speedy 
Air  Express.  Even  your  most  distant 
sopifliers  are  only  hours  away  when 
you  spodfy  Air  Express.  And  with 
more  and  fastw  {danes  in  aei^ioe. 
Air  Express  is  a  better  value  than 
ever.  For  example,  a  25-lb.  shipment 


goes  500  miles  for  $3.84,  16  lbs. 
travels  1,000  miles  for  $4.65,  and 
10  lbs.  goM  1,600  miles  for  $4.91. 
Other  weights  —  any  distance  — 
similarly  inexpensive. 

To  solve  overseas  shipping  prob¬ 
lems,  investigate  fast,  frequent, 
inexpensive  international  air  express. 


•Low  rates  induding  special  pick-up  and  delivery  in  principal  U.  S. 
towns  aiMl  cities.  aMoves  on  all  flints  of  all  Scheduled  Airlines. 
•Air-rail  between  22,000  olF-airliiae  oflSces. 

•Direct  air  service  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 


Phone  your  local  Air  Express  Division,  Railway 
KTpreee  Agency,  for  full  information.  Aak  today 
for  Schedule  of  Domestic  and  International 
Rates.  Available  alao  at  any  Airline  office.  Air 
Expreae  Division,  Railway  Express  Agency, 
representing  the  AMinea  of  the  United  ^tca. 


The  Traffic  Job  on 
West  Coast  Goods 


By  Fred  W.  Ashton 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Western  TraHic  ta>nference.  Inc.  Mr.  Ashton,  who  now  acts 
as  a  traffic  consultant,  spent  39  years  as  traffic  manager  at  Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles. 


The  laciliiies  available  lor  the 
transjxntation  ot  nierchandist; 
Iroin  west  to  east  are:  air  mail;  air 
cargo  by  lontract  or  coninioii  carrier 
lines:  railway  express:  parcel  |K)st;  car¬ 
load  anti  consolidated  |xk)1  cars;  less- 
carload:  direct  rail  Ireight;  rail  Ireiglu 
lor\tarder;  coniinon  carrier  truck  or 
contract  truck:  and  fast  intercoasial 
Nteamship  via  the  Oanal. 

Air  Transportation 

Air  mail,  since  it  is  the  most  costly 
method  ol  transportation,  should  not 
Ik*  used  lor  transporting  merchandise. 


It  has  advantages  lor  delivery  ol  sam- 
l^les,  and  invoices,  bills  ol  lading  and 
other  ini|x)rtant  documents. 

.Air  express,  oj>erated  by  the  Rail¬ 
way  Express  .Agency,  operates  at  a  low¬ 
er  cost  on  shipments  weighing  under 
1.0  {x>unds.  Over  this  weight,  the  com¬ 
mon  carrier  air  cargo  lines  and  air 
Ireight  forwarders  have  cheaper  rates, 
;tre  equally  efficient,  and  as  last  in 
transit.  The  rates  on  l)oth  these  serv¬ 
ices  are  too  high,  ol  course,  for  many 
lines  ol  merchandise. 

(arntract  air  cargo  lines,  are  iion- 


scheduled  and  shipments  move  as  Ire- 
quently  as  the  volume  ol  tonnage  de¬ 
mands.  11  sufficient  volume  can  be 
obtained  for  trans[x>rt  on  specific 
dates,  contract  with  non-scheduled  air 
carriers  can  be  made  at  very  attractive 
rates,  in  lact  as  low  as  rail  express 
rates.  I'his  is  done  through  the  medi¬ 
um  ol  a  package  consolidator  who  will 
forward  shipments  in  group  lots  for 
a  number  ol  merchants  in  each  city. 
The  memlx;rs  ol  the  Western  Traffic 
(lonlerence,  Inc.  ship  this  way  Irom 
East  to  AV'est.  .A  similar  arrangement 
lor  West  to  East  shipments  w'ould  be 
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One  mile  of  freight  cars  moving  throttgh  the  Rockies. 


wcltoinetl  by  iion-schctliiled  air  tar- 
l  iers  tor  it  would  help  to  build  round 
trip  loads  instead  ot  the  one  way 
load  which  now  prevails. 

Clonsolidators  charge  a  small  pack¬ 
age  lee  for  consolidating  shipments. 
Contract  tarriers’  rate  covers  the  cost 
Iroin  consolidation  point  to  store 
door.  Receivers  of  shipments  have  to 
protect  themselves  with  transit  insur¬ 
ance  over  that  which  the  contract  car¬ 
rier  allows.  . 

Compared  with  Railway  Express 
rail  cars,  air  transit  should  save  re¬ 
ceivers  at  least  four  days  time— an  item 
of  vital  importance  on  West  Coast 
products. 

There  are  some  concerns  which 
operate  as  air  freight  consolidators, 
shipping  at  s}x;cilied  rates  according 
to  a  fixed  schedtile  which  is  lower  than 
common  carrier  air  line  rates.  These 
consolidators  operate  in  conjunction 
with  contract  carriers.  But  the  time  is 
not  far  off  when  the  Civil  .Aeronautic 
Board  will  grant  permits  for  regular 
air  freight  forwarders  to  operate  on 
daily  scheduled  flights.  They  have  a 
place  in  the  transportation  field,  if 
they  can  give  a  service  and  a  fair  rate 
profitable  to  themselves  and  the  ship¬ 
per. 

Common  carrier  air  lines  are  sched¬ 
uled  air  carriers  with  air  freight  rate 
schedules,  filed  with  the  Civil  .Aero¬ 
nautics  Board.  I'hese  air  rates  are  low¬ 
er  than  the  regular  air  express  rates  or 
air  mail  rates,  but  considerably  higher 
than  the  non-scheduled  air  carrier 
rates  based  on  a  volume  contract. 


Rail  Transportation 

Rail  express  rates  for  shipment  via 
all  rail  express  tars  are  tpioted  on  a 
100  pounds  basis  on  shipmetits  weigh¬ 
ing  100  pounds  or  over.  Shipments 
weighing  under  KM)  ]xninds  are 
( harged  for  on  a  graduated  stale  rate. 
Under  the  present  express  rate  from 
Los  .Angeles  to  New  A'ork  the  100  j 
{xmnds  rate  is  $13.12.  .A  one  pound  ! 
package  is  assessed  70  tents,  a  five  ■ 
pound  package  $1.16,  a  10  pound 
package  $1.81,  and  so  on  up  to  100 
pounds.  I 

Package  consolidators,  can  effect 
economies.  The  tost  of  transit  insur¬ 
ance  can  also  be  reduced  under  this 
method,  plus  the  use  of  a  transit  in¬ 
surance  jKilicy.  The  consolidator  lists 
ail  shipments  on  a  daily  manifest  of 
each  day’s  shipments  forwarded  on 
one  express  receipt  and  sends  the 
manifest  by  air  mail  to  the  consignee. 
Each  list  shows  receipt  number  given 
shipper,  the  weight  of  each  package 
and  the  date  of  shipment. 

Rail  freight  in  less  than  carload 
lots  also  profits  by  the  service  of  the 
consolidator,  especially  on  freight 
shipments  of.  less  than  100  pounds,  so 
as  to  avoid  paying  the  100  {x>und 
minimum  charge.  These  are  forward¬ 
ed  on  one  bill  of  lading  to  each  con¬ 
signee,  the  consolidator  Ireing  named 
as  the  consignor  in  accordance  with 
the  bill  of  lading  rule  which  recjuires 
that  the  shipment  go  from  one  con¬ 
signor  to  one  consignee. 

Freight  rates  on  shipments  forward- 


The  experts  we  have 
heard  from  say, 

"1947  is  a  buyer's  year, 


A  word  to  the  sales-wise  is 
sufficient. 


They  know  the  best  selling 
media  in  a  given  market  area. 
In  Northern  California  it’s 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


for  60  years  Newspaper 
Number  One  in  its  prosperous 
market  place. 
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cd  traiiMontinental  are  governed  by 
a  transi  ontinental  comnicxlity  tariff, 
which  applies  a  specific  freight  rale 
to  each  toinmodity.  To  obtain  econo¬ 
mies  in  freight  costs  it  is  imperative 
that  shipjrers  Iw?  instructed  hosv  to 
ship,  how  to  pack,  and  how  to  classify 
the  shipment.  For  instance,  shoes, 
sweaters,  hose  (totton) ,  hose  (silk) , 
clothing,  blouses,  dry  goods,  bathing 
suits.  Itirniture,  all  take  different 
freight  rates.  But  if  the  bill  of  lading 
is  not  |)i()|x-rly  classified,  the  whole  of 
the  shi|)ment  would  be  assessed  tlie 
highest  freight  rate  goseriiing  the 
highest  rated  commcKlity  listed  on  the 
bill  of  lading.  Many  thousands  of 
dollars  are  saved  through  intelligeni 
(lassification. 

Rail  freight  forwartfers  handle  ship¬ 
ments  imith  the  same  way  as  freight 
consolidators  do— with  this  excep¬ 
tion:  they  o|XTate  under  their  own 
height  tariffs,  assessing  minimum 
charges,  which  eliminate  tlie  savings 
obtained  through  a  freight  consolida¬ 
tor.  Furthermore,  with  the  freight 
consolidator  you  have  the  privilege  of 
s|X‘cifying  the  routing  you  believe  is 
the  fastest  and  most  efficient  for  your 
particular  need,  and  tinder  anv  con 
(lition. 

The  freight  forwarder  is  a  middle¬ 
man  in  lrans|x>rtation.  using  the  facil¬ 
ities  of  a  regulated  (ommon  carrier, 
and  is  regulated  by  the  rrans|K)rta- 
tion  Act.  Ftxlay  the  freight  forwarder 
moves  a  large  percentage  of  the  less 
than  carload  freight,  which  should  lx- 
operated  by  the  railroads  themselves. 
I  he  forwarders  do  not  own  any  rail¬ 
road  ecpiipment  or  trucks.  Fhev  pas 
the  (airier  carload  rates  and  (ollect 
Icss-carload  rales  from  the  shipper. 
The  railroads  should  wake  up  and 


provide  through,  fast  less-carload  ser¬ 
vice  direct  to  the  shipper  and  collect 
the  profits  they  now  pass  on  to  the 
freight  forwarder. 

Truck  and  Ship  Transportation 

The  common  carrier  by  truck  and 
the  contract  (arrier  by  triuk  have 
come  far  in  the  trans|)ortation  field. 
We  now  base  transcontinental  truck 
lines  that  make  even  better  time  than 
the  railroads  I  etweeii  some  |x>ints. 
These  truck  lines  are  regulated  by  the 
Interstate  (lonimerce  ('.ommission. 
However,  as  the  1.  C.  Cl.  thxs  not  have 
jurisdiction  of  loss  and  damage  claims, 
the  truck  operators  have  not  made  sat¬ 
isfactory  progress  in  the  payment  of 
such  claims.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  have  a  transit  insurance  |)olicy  to 
cover  loss  or  damage  to  your  ship¬ 
ments.  The  truck  companies  have  to 
tarry  insurance  according  to  law,  but 
it  is  not  (onsidered  enough  to  cover 
full  value  loads. 

1  (onsider  it  the  job  of  the  railroads 
to  <arry  long  distance  hauls  and  let 
the  trucks  handle  short  hauls— say  10(1 
miles,  and  ojxTate  as  feeder  lines  from 
the  railroad  into  rural  districts. 

The  trtick  lines  which  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  .\merican  Trtick  .Associa¬ 
tion,  Freight  (Haim  .Se(ti(ju,  should 
meet  the  ship|x:r  fairly  to  eliminate 
(ubic  measurement  and  other  high 
revenue  prtxlucing  rules  which  are  not 
economical  or  sound,  and  gel  together 
for  their  mutual  benefit.  Until  thev 
do,  my  motto  is  “Ix-ware.” 

Before  the  war  intertoastal  steam¬ 
ship  service  via  the  Banaina  (lanal  was 
a  slow’  and  cheap  methcxl  of  transpor¬ 
tation  for  many  (ommodities.  Today 
the  old  ships,  which  were  sunk  by 
U-lK)ats,  have  ben  replaced  In  inod- 


AND  SALT  SHAKER  SETS 

A  superior  line  of  exceptionally 
handsome  gift  items  for  a  discriminating 
clientele.  Available  in  wood,  glass, 
plastic  and  silver  plate. 

WRITE  for  illustrated  catalog. 

The  George  S.  Thompson  Corporation 

SOUTH  PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 


ern  freight  ships  which  were  built  lor 
speed  to  irans)x)rt  war  materials. 
High  wages  and  marine  iustirance 
have  raised  the  cost  ol  oj^x’iation  and 
(oiisetpieiuly  the  lauded  cost  to  a 
|M)int  where  it  is  as  cheap  to  ship  via 
all  rail  on  a  majority  of  coiuuKxliiies. 
If  the  steamship  companies  want  to 
retrieve  the  lost  tonnage,  they  will 
have  to  diange  what  we  call  the 
“mixing  rule’’  to  enable  shippers  to 
(onsolidate  in  carload  lots.  Shippers 
must  figure  the  landed  cost  Itefore 
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they  decide  to  use  iiiiei coastal  sc'i  vite. 
and  compare  the  landed  cost  by  rail. 
How  to  .Select  Transportation 

Now  let  us  consider  what  part 
economy  should  play  in  the  choice  ol 
a  method  ot  trans{)ortation.  Cheap 
transportation  is  not  always  the  Irest 
transportation,  and  sometimes  the 
iK'st  trans(x)rtation,  though  it  costs 
more,  is  the  cheapest. 

(iood  judgment,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  ol  trans|K)rtatioti  and  its 
rules  and  regulations,  are  essential  to 
economy.  I  he  greater  the  distance 
Irom  the  held  ol  prcHluction,  the  great¬ 
er  the  need  lor  economy  in  transpor¬ 
tation.  But  trans|x)rtation  costs  are 
continually  rising.  They  will  not  go 
down.  .More  elftcient  methods  must  be 
tlevised  to  meet  this  situation. 

In  tangible  losses  in  trans{>ortation 
are  numerous.  You  can’t  go  on  the 
|)remise  that  “what  they  don’t  know 
won’t  hurt  them.’’  .Some  day.  when 
the  time  ol  easy  prohts  is  over,  “they’’ 
will  be  looking  for  spots  where  etono- 
mies  can  be  effected. 

Instruct  the  shipper  how  to  ship, 
how  to  pack,  and  how  to  classily 
orders.  Be  sure  that  the  routes  sjxxi- 
lied  on  purchase  orders  meet  the  re- 
t{uirements  both  of  economy  and  tim¬ 
ing.  Do  you  order  II)  whole  shipments 
by  express  when  part  of  the  shipment 
(ould  come  by  freight?  Retpiest  ship- 
(M'ls  to  pack  the  various  comnuKlities 
sc'parately  and  properly  classify  them 
so  that  each  package  will  have  tlu.’  low¬ 
est  jx)ssible  freight  rate.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  ol  consolidation  methods.  W  atch 
the  condition  ol  shipments,  and  when 
they  arrive  in  bad  order,  see  that  it  is 


Seattle  whaling  fleet  prepares  to  sail  for  Alaskan  ivaters. 


indicated  on  the  receipt  you  sign. 

-Vre  you  insisting  on  maiuilacturers 
using  cartons  instead  ol  heavv  w<KKlen 
cases?  .\re  you  notifying  manulactur- 
ers  when  shipments  are  damagetl 
through  p«>or  packing?  Proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  packing  means  IrtMght  claim 
prevention,  which  is  much  more  prof¬ 
itable  than  freight  claim  collection. 
Sales  lost  because  merchandise  was 
lost  or  damaged  in  transit  cannot  Ik' 
regained. 

Is  your  annual  inventory  shrinkage 
the  result  ol  not  tiling  claims  or  plac¬ 
ing  res|x)nsibility  for  loss  aiul  damage 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time? 

•  Ml  orders  shoidd  be  marked  F.O.B. 
city  ol  origin.  However,  tnany  linns 
sell  with  freight  allowances  or  agree 
to  deliver  F.O.B.  destination.  Many 
buyers  fail  to  show  such  terms  on  the 
merchandise,  with  a  residting  loss  ol 
much  revenue. 


(Continued  from  page  17) 


doing  an  annual  gross  business  ol  six¬ 
ty  million  dollars,  in  MI.HO  the  liguri 
was  twelve  million.  Filt\ -seven  limi 
dred  power  sewing  machines  inaki 
this  business  in  Seattle  create  a  hum 
heaid  in  far  leaching  markets. 

Now  and  then  there  is  an  announce 
ment  of  some  new  chemical  plant  for 
Seattle.  Few  people  realize  the  far 
reaching  effect  of  this  new  and  ton 
centrated  m*>vement.  .\dhesive  PukI 
nets  Company  and  I.  F.  Laiuks  {'arm- 
pany  hate  lx*en  with  us  for  years,  hui 
thev  are  now  on  a  program  of  inten 


a  program 

sive  expansion. 

We  can  touch  but  briefly  on  other 
|>roducts  made  in  Seattle  which  are 
growing  rapidly  and  reaching  distant 
markets.  W’ood  and  metal  furniture 
account  for  29  ojjerating  plants  in 
Seattle.  The  production  of  plywood 
is  on  full  schedule  with  a  1947  market 
that  will  probably  absorb  everything 
that  they  can  turn  out.  Nine  plastic 
ntolding  firms  are  helping  to  place 
Seattle  as  an  im|M)rtant  plastic  mold 
ing  center  on  the  Pacific  Ccxist. 

Small  business  furnishes  the  tre* 
industrial  blood  that  flows  througit 
the  arteries  of  commerce.  It  is  an  im 
))ortant  factor  in  the  future  growth 
of  Seattle  and  we  are  verv  fortuiratc 
indeed  in  that  since  \’-|  dav  mam 
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Credit  Sales  Outlook 


By  Bonnar  Brown 

Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Security  Loans,  Federal  Reserve  System 


The  year  ot  1946  witnessed  the  larg¬ 
est  increase  in  consumer  credit  that 
has  ever  taken  place  in  a  single  year. 
Ouaunding  indebtedness  rose  by  $3.3 
billion  to  $10  billion,  a  figure  only 
slightly  lower  than  the  jjeak  of  1941. 
Two-thirds  of  the  increase  took  place 
m  charge  accounts  and  instalment 
loans,  in  about  equal  proportions. 

The  rate  of  growth  toward  the  end 
ot  1946  was  more  than  $400  million 
Iper  month  even  after  a  rough  adjust- 
|iiitnt  to  eliminate  the  extra  amount 
'due  to  the  seasonal  influence  of  Christ- 
'  iias.  .\s  the  first  quarter  of  1947  pro- 
^urded,  there  were  signs  of  slackening 
111  the  upward  movement,  but  a  part 
'll  the  apparent  slowing  down  could 
Ik  attributed  to  a  progressive  resump)- 
lidii  of  a  more  normal  seasonal  p>at- 
itrii.  In  February,  credit  declined  by 
.(  small  amount  as  compared  with  a 
list'  in  the  previous  year,  but  a  decline 
during  that  month  is  customary.  The 
March  rise  was  only  $330  million  as 
"iiiipared  with  $450  million  for  the 
Mine  month  in  1946,  but  the  latter 
liad  been  unusually  high  largely  be- 
'.iiisc  of  a  nearly  $300  million  increase 
in  charge  accounts. 

Tredit  Sales 

The  proportion  of  credit  sales  was 
dightlv  higher  in  1946  than  in  1945 
*'nt  still  much  lower  than  before  the 
var.  Of  all  retail  sales,  about  23  prer 
'« III  were  on  credit  as  compared  with 
dHnit  35  prer  cent  in  prewar  years. 
I  hargc  account  sales  at  19  p>er  cent 
M  ic  closer  to  their  prewar  figure  of 
per  cent  than  instalment  sales, 
''hich  were  only  four  p>er  cent  as  com- 
I'lifd  with  12  p>er  cent. 

In  the  area  where  credit  is  most 
'"'IKjrtaiit— the  department  stores  and 
'he  durable  goods  stores— the  1946  in- 
"ease  in  the  credit  sales  prop>ortion 
''as  more  pronounced,  due  primarily 
the  growth  of  charge  sales.  During 
“ent  months,  however,  charge  sales 


have  shown  no  further  increase  in 
relative  imp>ortance  while  instalment 
sales  have  grown,  reflecting  in  part  a 
shift  in  buying  from  soft  goods  to  hard 
goods. 

Instalment  credit  is  closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  distribution  of  hard 
goods  and  it  was  natural  that  it  would 
grow  more  slowly  than  other  forms  of 
sale  credit  while  supplies  were  short. 
Fourteen  billion  dollars  worth  of 
these  goods  were  sold  in  1946,  rising 
from  an  annual  rate  of  almost  $12 
billion  in  the  first  quarter  to  almost 
$17  billion  in  the  last  quarter.  The 
total  for  the  year  was  nearly  twice  the 
dollar  volume  in  1940.  Yet  instalment 
sale  credit  granted  was  but  $3.2  billion 
in  1946  as  compared  with  $4.75  billion 
in  1940.  In  other  words,  much  higher 
sales  and  somewhat  less  instalment 
credit. 

Record  Gains  in  Charge  Accounts 

Charge  account  indebtedness  rose 
over  a  billion  dollars  last  year  reflect¬ 
ing  primarily  the  large  increase  in 
total  sales  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
greater  prop>ortion  of  charge  sales.  In 
no  previous  year  on  record  was  there 
a  charge  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  this 
amount.  At  the  end  of  1946,  the 
amount  outstanding  of  three  billion 
was  70  p)er  cent  higher  than  the  year- 
end  figures  for  both  1929  and  1941, 

Notwithstanding  these  high  levels, 
charge  credit  since  1941  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  lower  in  relation  to  sales  activ¬ 
ity  than  was  the  case  in  prewar  years. 
In  1941,  consumer  exp>enditures  for 
non-durable  goods,  which  generate 
most  of  the  charge  credit,  began  to  rise 
rapidly  and  the  rise  has  continued  at 
about  the  same  rate  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  result  of  some  increase  in 
physical  volume  and  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  prices.  Charge  credit,  on  the 
other  hand,  declined  during  the  war 
and  only  in  1946  began  to  increase  at 
any  rate  comparable  with  the  increase 
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in  expjenditures  for  non-durable 
goods. 

Instalment  Credit  Two-Thirds  of  ’41 

On  a  pjercentage  increase  basis,  the 
growth  of  instalment  credit  during 
1946  was  larger  than  for  charge  ac¬ 
counts,  but  it  started  from  a  much 
lower  level.  In  consequence,  outstand¬ 
ings  at  the  year  end  were  still  a  third 
below  the  1941  peak.  This  deficiency, 
if  it  may  be  called  that,  was  entirely 
due  to  the  small  amount  of  instalment 
sale  credit,  since  instalment  loans  were 
slightly  above  previous  highs. 

Instalment  sale  credit  of  $1.5  billion 
at  the  end  of  1946  was  less  than  40  pjer 
cent  of  the  amount  outstanding  in 
.September  1941.  The  rate  of  growth, 
however,  has  begun  to  pick  up  mo¬ 
mentum.  In  January  and  February, 
when  a  seasonal  decline  usually  takes 
place,  there  were  small  advances.  The 
.March  rise  was  $82  million,  not  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large,  but  higher  than  in 
any  month  of  1946  except  during  the 
last  quarter  when  instalment  buying 
is  always  substantial. 

Charge  Account  Ratio  Rises 

In  the  department  stores,  the  ratio 
of  charge  sales  to  total  sales,  which 
had  declined  to  about  32  per  cent  by 
the  end  of  1943  and  which  had  re¬ 
mained  at  that  level  through  1945, 
rose  in  1946  to  about  37  per  cent.  The 
prewar  figure  was  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  43  [jer  cent.  Instalment  sales 
increased  from  four  to  five  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  prewar  10  p>er  cent. 
Recent  months  have  seen  no  further 
increase  in  the  charge  sale  proportion 
but  instalment  sales  have  been  a  little 
higher  at  six  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Charge  account  receivables  at  de¬ 
partment  stores  rose  last  year  until 
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ilicy  were  running  nearly  GO  j)er  cent 
ahead  ot  the  amounts  outstanding  in 
the  same  months  ot  the  previous  year. 
They  reached  a  level  which  also  sur¬ 
passed  the  1941  figures  by  about  the 
same  percentage.  I'he  change  during 


The  Central  Records  Systc 


By  Edward  Rogal 

President,  Genual  Records,  Inc. 


1946  represented  a  small  increase  in 
the  ratio  ot  credit  to  charge  sales  as 
compared  with  experience  in  1945, 
but  credit  still  was  lower  in  relation  to 
(barge  sales  than  in  1941,  a  reflection 
ot  the  tact  that  the  collection  ratio, 
though  declining,  was  still  above  1941. 
During  the  hrst  quarter  ot  1947,  alter 
allowance  for  seasonal  factors,  there 
did  not  appear  to  lie  much  further  in¬ 
crease  in  charge  receivables. 

The  collection  period  for  depart¬ 
ment  store  charge  credit  declined  ma¬ 
terially  in  the  early  part  of  the  war. 
On  the  average,  in  1941,  accounts  were 
Ireing  collected  in  64  days.  By  1943, 
the  period  had  fallen  to  47  or  48  days 
where  it  remained  until  well  into 
1946.  Toward  the  end  of  that  year  the 
time  began  to  lengthen.  The  Decem¬ 
ber  increase  was  substantial  and  there 
was  a  further  extension  in  the  early 
months  of  this  year,  reaching  58  days. 

Department  store  outstandings  in 
instalment  credit  last  year  rose  from 
alx)ut  45  per  cent  of  the  1941  level  to 
75  per  cent.  They  have  remained  at 
the  latter  figure  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1947,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  decline  is  customary.  The 
average  period  of  repayment,  whicii 
was  cut  in  two  during  the  war-»from 
ten  months  to  five  months— remained 
practically  stable,  although  in  January 
and  February  the  average  time  in- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


S  FORES  spend  money  to  open  new 
charge  accounts;  more  mones  to 
operate  highly  efficient  credit  depart¬ 
ments;  even  more  money  to  compile 
and  file  good  and  trustworthy  credit 
control  reference  data. 

1  hen,  at  the  best  time  to  prevent 
losses,  when  the  sale  is  being  made, 
the  stores  sell  their  merchandise  with 
practically  no  regard  for  the  custom¬ 
ers’  credit  reference  records.  It  d(K*sn’t 
seem  logical,  but  we  all  know  the  rea¬ 
son.  It  takes  too  long,  and  it  costs  ttx) 
much  to  check  every  credit  sale  when 
it  is  being  made.  Besides,  it  would 
cause  customer  annoyance. 

However,  we  all  agree  that  all 
charge  sales  would  be  authorized.!/  "’e 
(ould  authorize  quickly,  accurately, 
with  no  customer  annovance,  and  at 
no  additional  cost. 

I  wonder  whether  sou  haven’t 
l(X)ked  forward  hopiefully  to  the  time 
when  one  easily  operated  unit  conven¬ 
iently  located  for  clerks,  would  replace 
the  cash  register,  the  tube,  the  okay 
telephone  and  the  bothersome  varie¬ 
ties  of  sjiecial  forms  and  salesbooks- 
Ck'iural  Records  is  the  one  unit  that 
does  eliminate  all  those  devices,  and 
in  addition,  when  Central  Records  is 
used  with  that  powerful  administra¬ 
tive  tool,  punched  card  tabulating 
machinery,  all  presc'nt  auditing  and 
b(K)kkeeping  devices  are  also  elimi¬ 
nated. 


Core  of  the  Central 
Records  systenr  is  the 
Transmitter,  an  electri¬ 
cally  controlled  unit 
which  automatically 
registers  transaction  atui 
merchandise  control  in¬ 
formation  on  ei'ery  sale. 


Central  Records  means  mans  thi^ 
to  many  people.  Ter- the  engineenj 
means  remote  control  accuuntiqa 
records  made  in  a  central  office  whd 
ever  a  transaction  is  registered  on  tii( 
sales  counter  unit,  the  transmitter, 


the  biiver  and  merchandise  iiia 


it  means  prompt,  accurate,  (oinpi 
merchandise  control.  Fo  the  con 
ler  it  means  a  smooth  running  au 
billing  and  effective  controls. 

To  the  credit  executive  Cen 
Records  means  100  per  cent  autho 
tion  at  the  time  of  sale;  perfect  “watcli 
list”  control;  elimination  of  fhxir  lim 
its  on  the  floor;  higher  collection  per 
centages;  and  practically  no  such  thins 
as  customer  annoyance.  .\nd  to  the 
store  owner  it  means  an  over-all  opei 
ating  system  which  provides  all  these 
advantages  at  no  additional  costs,  in 
fact  with  a  definite  reduction  in  ex 
jx?nse. 

The  basic  unit  of  the  C^entral  Ret 
ords  Etpiipment  is  the  Fransniitter 


From  the  customer’s  side  of  the  count  I 
er  this  looks  like  a  modernized,  streair  I 
lined  version  of  a  register,  .\ctually  it' 
is  an  automatic,  electrically  controlled 
sales  counter  instrument  which  regix 
ters  everv  type  of  transaction  which  a 
t  ashier  or  sales|K*rson  handles. 

Flu*  Fransniitter  consists  of  the  fol 
lowing  parts; 

1.  .\  “  Fag  and  Fokens”  ptxket  con¬ 
taining  three  sections:  one  for  the 
Clentral  Records’  “punched-print 
ed”  merchandise  tag.  and  the  other 
two  for  the  salesjxerson’s  and  the 
cashier’s  and  customer’s  charge 
token  resjH'ctively. 

2.  .\  “keylHiard”  containing  buttoft 
and  numerical  keysets:  the  buttons 
for  “control”  and  “tvjx's  of  tram 
action”  and  the  numerical  kevsets 
for  setting  up  merchandise  data 
and  accounts. 

“.\nnunciators”  for  use  in  visual!' 
checking  the  data  set-up  bv  the  nu 
metical  kevsets.  (It  is  intercNtins 
to  note  here,  that  the  annunciators 
on  the  Transmitter  show  the  data 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Seated  from  left  to  right  at  the  dinner  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  I4th  Annual  Credit  Management  Conference 
in  Cleveland,  are:  Hoivard  G.  Godfrey,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  MUh.;  Giles  C.  Driver,  Cleieland,  Ohio;  John  D.  Kemper, 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Itu.,  Chicago,  III.;  Richard  T.  McLane,  Silveru'ood’s,  Los  .Angeles,  Calif.;  Louis  Selig,  Rosenfield's,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.;  Marion  .4.  Leleu,  Brmvn-Dunkin  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  J.  Gordon  Dakitu,  Credit  Management  Division,  S.  Y.; 
H.  Cobum  Hendrix,  Cohen  Bros.,  Jacksomille,  Fla.;  Edward  F.  Higgins,  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  .V.  1'.;  F.  Wm.  Johnson, 
\eiman- Marcus,  Dallas,  Texas;  Chas.  H.  Dicken,  Davison  Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  .Morris  .4.  Landau,  \.R.D.G..4.,  Sew 
York;  Joseph  E.  Fcnvler,  The  May  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Richard  .4.  Herrick,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  .Mass.;  R.  Leo  Frye, 
John  .4.  Broun  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  John  .4.  Hendry,  Jcu.  .4.  Ogiliy’s,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Carutda;  John  T.  Rose,  Crow¬ 
ley,  Milner  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  IV wi.  H.  Gray,  Retail  .Merchants  Board.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Standing  from  left  to  right  are:  C.  E.  IVolpnger,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Clyde  C.  Kentz,  The  Higbee  Co.,  Cleieland. 
Ohio;  Ruth  M.  D\er,  Credit  Matmgement  Dh’ision,  S.  Y.;  Henry  Omdorff,  B.  Loivenstein  ir  Bros..  Inc.;  C.  Glenn  Evans, 
The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleieland,  Ohio;  F.  R.  Close,  The  IV wi.  Taylor  Son  dr  Co.,  Cleieland,  Ohio;  R.  .4.  Horton,  The  May 
Co.,  Los  .Angeles,  Calif.;  Ralph  L.  Palmer,  The  Lindner  Coy,  Cleieland,  Oiiio;  Robert  P.  Bissell,  L.  Bamberger  dr  Co., 
Sewark,  S.  J.:  Gordon  Gray,  Cleielarul  Retail  Credit  Mens  Co.,  Cleieland.  Ohio. 


Johnson  of  .Neiman-Marcns  Heads  C.  M.  D. 

F.  Win.  Johnson.  Credit  Manager.  Neiman-Nrarcus  homa  City,  Okla. 

Company.  Dallas.  Texas,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Carroll  D.  \Vhisler.  Mablev  Carew.  Cincinnati, 
Credit  Management  Division  at  the  1 1th  annual  con-  Ohio,  was  elected  to  serve  as  a  director  for  a  two-vear 
ference  of  the  group  h<?ld  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  Mav  term:  Louis  Selig.  Rosenfield’s.  Baton  Rouge.  l.a..  was 
21-23.  1947.  H.  Coburn  Hendrix.  Credit  Executive,  elected  to  serve  as  a  director  for  a  one-vear  term. 

Cohen  Brothers.  Jackstmville.  Fla.,  was  elected  First  The  Division  laid  out  a  program  of  activities  for  the 
Mce-Chairman:  Chas.  H.  Dicken,  Manager.  Charge  coming  vear.  .\mong  them:  studies  of  emplovee  training 
Sales.  Davistm-Paxon  Company,  .\tlanta.  Ga..  was  elected  and  work  simpliheation:  continued  research  on  cycle 
Second  \'ice-C.hairman:  and  Farle  Harrison.  Divisional  billing:  and  the  development  of  a  full  rejxut  on  the 
Operating  Manager.  Marshall  Field  Co..  Chicago.  Ill.,  “continuing  credit”  tv{)e  of  budget  account.  The  Divi- 
"as  elected  Secretarv-Treasurer.  sion  adopted  a  resolution  recording  its  l>elief  that  the 

The  following  directors  were  elected  to  serve  for  a  sound  extension  of  credit  is  im|X)rtant  to  the  mainte- 
three-vear  term:  John  T.  Rose.  C'.rowlev.  Milner  Co.,  nance  of  a  stable  economv  and  that  every  effort  must  be 
Detroit.  Mich,  (re-elected) :  Walter  F.  Baab.  Stern  Bros.,  made  to  avoid  overloading  the  public  with  debt.  It 
New  York.  N.  Y.  (re-elected) :  Clvde  C.  Rortz.  The  Hig-  recommended  close  attention  to  the  proper  operation  of 
^•e  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio  (re-elected) :  Richard  A.  Her-  collec  tion  dep;trtments  in  order  to  minimize  the  current 
'><k.  Jordan  Marsh  Co..  Boston.  Mass,  (re-elected) :  H.  decline  in  collection  percentages:  and  continued  coop>- 
b.  Orndorff.  B.  Lowenstein  Bros..  Memphis.  Tenn.  eration  with  credit  bureaus  to  improve  the  quality  and 
(re-elec  ted) :  R.  Leo  Frve.  John  A.  Brown  Co..  Okla-  sp>eed  of  bureau  rejxrrts. 
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The  Namiti  Store’s 
Convenient  Purchase  Account  Plan 


By  A.  S.  Kleckner 

Credit  Manager,  The  Namm  Store 


At  Namm’s  we  have  been  selling 
soft  goods  on  the  installment  plan 
for  a  good  many  years,  despite  the  ad¬ 
verse  criticism  which  was  given  to  the 
plan  at  its  inception  and  for  some 
time  thereafter. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  stores  adopting 
one  plan  or  another  for  selling  soft 
goods  on  installments,  and  the  desire 
to  get  into  the  act  will,  I  predict, 
increase. 

There  is  a  change  in  the  status  of 
the  retail  credit  customer  today.  No 
longer  is  she  either  a  charge  customer 
or  an  installment  customer.  There  is 
a  large  middle  class,  pK>tentially  charge 
customers,  who  need  a  plan  that  gives 
them  charge  account  type  of  service 
and  also  {)ermits  them  to  budget  their 
payments. 

The  extension  of  credit  for  soft 
goods  must  be  based  upon  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  applicant,  his  past  pay¬ 
ing  records  and  the  future  |x>ssibilities 
of  a  steady  income.  We  must  forget 
about  the  possible  security  of  the  item 
sold  if  we  have  to  resort  to  enforced 
collection.  No  longer  will  it  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  replevin  such  merchandise. 

There  is  a  carrying  or  service  charge 
on  this  typje  of  account.  This  revenue 
can  run  quite  high  and  goes  a  long 
way  in  taking  care  of  the  cost  of  oper¬ 
ating  the  credit  department. 

Methods 

What  are  the  most  successful  meth¬ 
ods  for  this  type  of  operation?  Credit 
managers  of  1S5  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  answered  this  question  in 
a  Credit  Management  Division  survey. 
The  two  most  popular  plans  are  the 
Budget  or  Club  Plan,  used  by  52  per 
cent  of  the  reporting  memlers,  and 
the  Coupon  Book  plan,  used  by  35  per 
cent.  The  remaining  13  per  cent  use 


a  variety  of  systems  with  as  many 
names. 

The  plan  which  is  now  coming  to 
the  front  is  the  “Permanent”  or 
“Revolving”  Budget  Account,  and  is 
best  adapted  to  large  store  operations. 
Macy’s  “Cash  Time”  and  Namm’s 
“Convenient  Purchase”  account  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  permanent  budget  plan  a 
little,  but  the  pattern  is  similar. 

Namm’s  System 

In  formulating  the  Namm  Conven¬ 
ient  Purchase  Account  plan  we  real¬ 
ized  that  in  the  other  systems  there 
were  numerous  inconveniences  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  purchasing,  and  obstacles  to 
the  store’s  securing  a  large  Increase  in 
soft  goods  sales.  We  felt  that  these 
drawbacks  could  be  eliminated. 

We  op>en  an  account  with  no  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  purchase  required. 
However,  an  actual  survey  shows  an 
average  minimum  sale  of  around  $20. 

We  pjermit  the  purchase  of  anything 
in  the  store  on  our  plan.  Wlien  the 
customer  has  completed  the  purchases 
on  a  new  account  she  is  directed  to  the 
credit  office  where  the  contract  and 
apiplication  are  completed. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  separate  soft 
goods  and  hard  goods  into  individual 
accounts,  but  open  one  account  for  all 
merchandise  unless  it  is  a  question  of 
terms,  because  we  do  not  piermit  our 
convenient  purchase  accounts  to  ex¬ 
ceed  10  months.  If  the  customer  wants 
the  maximum  of  15  months  on  a  large 
purchase  of  furniture,  or  an  appli¬ 
ance,  we  open  a  separate  account  to 
cover  this  item. 

The  application  is  checked,  and  we 
make  full  use  of  all  the  sources  of 
credit  information  that  are  available, 
as  we  o|>erate  on  the  theory  that  all 
accounts  must  be  authorized  on  the 
basis  of  jwtential  credit,  not  actual 
credit. 

When  the  account  is  ready  for  au¬ 
thorization,  the  authorizer  must  de¬ 
cide  the  amount  of  additional  credit 
the  customer  can  have.  This  is  based 


on  the  amount  that  was  originallv 
purchased  plus  the  status  of  the  appli 
cant. 

We  use  two  tyjjes  of  Charga- Plates, 
the  limited  and  the  unlimited.  The 
limited  plate  has  a  series  of  30  hoi 
punched  around  all  four  edges,  and' 
the  paper  insert  which  goes  into  thi 
type  of  plate  has  a  series  of  Isoxes  to 
correspond  to  the  holes.  The  nume^ 
als  in  these  boxes  total  $25  or  $50,  and 
are  made  up  of  amounts  of  50  cent% 
$1,  and  $2.  The  unlimited  plate  hai 
no  such  arrangement. 

The  basis  of  authorization  is  that 
every  account  which  is  worthy  of  the 
original  purchase  must  be  good  for  i 
minimum  of  at  least  $25  in  additional 
merchandise,  which  on  our  plan  of  II 
monthly  payments  is  $2.50  per  niontli 
increased  in  monthly  payments.  Out 
exp)erience  has  shown  that  approxi 
mately  60  per  cent  of  our  actouni 
receive  unlimited  plates,  the  remain¬ 
ing  40  p>er  cent  about  equally  divided 
between  $25  and  $50  inserts. 

The  Charga-Plate  and  an  appropri 
ate  letter  are  sent  to  the  customer  thfj 
same  day  the  account  is  approved,  am 
they  are  usually  received  before  th 
account-opening  purchase  has  bee 
delivered.  The  letter  explains  cleaii 
that  the  account  has  been  accepto 
and  invites  the  customer  to  use  th^ 
plate  for  additional  purchases.  | 

Estimating  conservatively,  if  you 
open  1,000  accounts  a  month  and  thef| 
use  only  a  minimum  of  $25  per  plate, 
the  total  is  $25,000  in  plus  business  for 
that  month.  And  we  have  found  from 
actual  count  that  the  number  of  » 
active  accounts  in  our  store  is  prat 
tically  nil. 

If  you  wait  for  the  customer  to  com 
in  to  make  inquiries  about  the  use  ol 
the  account  or  put  her  to  the  incotv 
venience  of  coming  to  the  credit  offu' 
for  a  coupon  book  or  for  autliorha 
tion,  von  are  limiting  the  amount  o 
additional  installment  business  vo' 
should  receive.  .Another  good  point  i 
that  the  Charga-Plate  procedure  give 
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Mail  coupon  for  this  froo  book 

RECORDAK  CORPORATION 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  "50  Billion  Records  Can't  Be  Wrong” — the  book  about  the 
Recordak  equipment  that  helps  retailers  increase  their  billing  efficiency. 


Store _  _ _ Street 

City _ _ State. 


LESS  CONFUSION 

In  customers'  homes,  Recordak  Salescheck 
Billing  eliminates  the  misunderstandings  that  are  so 
bad  for  customer  good  will.  Because  customers  get  the 
sales  cheeks  with  statements,  they  find  it  easv  to 
remember,  understand,  and  verify  charges. 

To  learn  more  about  the  microfilming  machine  that 
has  made  salescheck  billing  such  a  successful  system 
— the  machine  that  pioneeretl  the  application  of  photo¬ 
graphic  technics  to  retailing — write  for  "50  Billion 
Reconls  (’an’t  Be  ^’rong.”  It’s  free. 

Recordak  Corporation 

{Subsidiary-  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


LESS  TRAFFIC 


defHirtments,  the  Recordak 
system  makes  questions  about  charges  few  and  far 
between.  And  clerks  can  answer  those  few  with  new 
speed  and  ease,  because  they  have  at  their  finger  tips 
a  complete  microfilm  file  of  sales  checks,  statements, 
cash  receipts,  and  credits  .  .  . 
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dignity  to  the  account,  as  the  custom¬ 
er  shops  with  a  coin  and  has  all  the 
privileges  ol  an  open  cliarge  account, 
as  to  Hoor  limit  authorization  and 
billing. 

riie  salesclerk  punches  out  from  the 
limited  plate  an  amount  nearest  the 
amount  of  sale.  When  the  plate  is 
exhausted  it  is  sent  to  the  credit  office 
for  a  refill,  which  is  inserted  if  a  check 
shows  that  the  account  warrants  it. 
The  plate  is  then  returned  by  pneu¬ 
matic  tube  carrier. 

.V  record  is  kept  of  all  the  refills 
issued  on  each  account,  so  that  a  cus¬ 
tomer  cannot  get  two  or  three  refills 
in  one  day  without  our  knowing  it. 

If  at  the  time  a  request  for  refill  is 
made  a  check  shows  that  the  account 
IS  being  conducted  satisfactorily,  we 
change  the  limited  plate  for  an  un¬ 
limited  plate.  A  card  is  sent  back  with 
tlie  unlimited  plate,  explaining  to  the 
customer  why  the  change  was  made. 
We  have  found  that  this  expression  of 
confidence,  does  wonders  to  create  cus¬ 
tomer  goodwill. 

Billing 

Because  of  the  activity  of  our  ac¬ 
counts  and  the  great  number  of  units 
purchased,  we  send  itemized  state¬ 
ments  to  our  installment  customers 
each  month.  These  statements  are 
mailed  on  a  complete  cycle  basis  of 
31  days.  We  have  31  due  dates  and 
each  day  we  send  out  the  statements 
on  one  due  date.  Statements  are 
mailed  10  days  before  the  dud  date. 
.\s  we  are  running  approximately 
48,000  active  installment  accounts  we 
send  out  close  to  2.000  statements 
daily. 

We  analyze  each  statement  for 
changes  in  monthly  payments  and  for 
arrears  before  it  is  mailed.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  ledger  sheet  we  use  on  these 
accounts  is  also  audited  at  the  same 
time  and  marked  accordingly,  so  that 
the  status  of  each  account  can  be 
quickly  noted  by  looking  at  the  last 
analyzation.  If  because  of  the  month’s 
purchases  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  payment  to  be 
made  by  the  customer,  it  is  noted  at 
the  bottom  of  the  statement. 

Procedure  on  Selling  Floors 
.\  Charga-Plate  addresser  was  placed 
in  every  bargain  booth  and  at  every’ 
sales  counter.  This  eliminated  the 


necessity  of  the  salesperson  leaving  her 
station  to  complete  the  sale,  except 
when  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  tubes. 
We  also  placed  a  salescheck  box  near 
each  addresser,  in  which  saleschecks 
are  placed  after  a  sale  has  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

Each  salesperson  is  authorized  to  de¬ 
liver  the  merchandise  to  the  customer 
on  all  sales  under  $15  up>on  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Charga-Plate.  On  sales 
over  $15,  only  20  per  cent  of  our  total 
sales,  we  require  the  salescheck  to  be 
sent  in  a  pneumatic  tube  to  the  credit 
office  for  authorization. 

By  this  method  we  are  |XTmitting 
100  per  cent  of  our  accounts  to  have 
80  per  cent  of  their  purchases  author¬ 
ized  on  the  selling  floor,  and  each 
authorization  takes  less  than  half  a 
minute.  The  other  20  per  cent  of  the 
sales  which  are  sent  to  the  credit  office 
are  authorized  in  approximately  two 
minutes. 

Bookkeeping  Procedure 

The  saleschecks  are  collected  at  the 
close  of  business  each  day  from  the 
salescheck  boxes  and  combined  with 
the  day’s  authorized  checks.  Night 
clerks  stamp  the  checks  and  put  the 
service  charge  on  each  check.  Then 
the  checks  are  sorted  by  due-dates  and 
pre-audited.  We  set  up  a  regular  con¬ 
trol  sheet  on  this  pre-audit  and  the 
checks  are  then  sent  to  the  auditing 
department. 


When  the  checks  are  returned  lu 
our  office  they  are  fine-sorted  in  nu 
merical  order  and  ready  for  stuffing 
and  posting.  A  post-audit  of  the  book¬ 
keeper’s  work  is  made  against  the  pre¬ 
determined  pre-audited  figures.  For 
the  past  two  years  our  monthly  trial 
balance  of  accounts  receivable  ledgers 
has  balanced  to  the  -penny  with  our 
control  sheets. 


TO 
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Keeping  Accounts  Active 

Without  any  additional  exjrense  we 
have  in  effect  a  continuous  follow-up 
to  keep  accounts  active.  Our  analyzers 
in  taking  out  the  current  statements, 
segregate  them  into  different  classes 
such  as  accounts  showing  no  purchase> 
for  quite  a  while,  accounts  where  the 
last  payment  is  to  be  made  the  follow 
ing  month,  and  accounts  which  ate 
paid  in  full.  For  each  of  these  di 
visions  we  have  a  different  typre  oi 
letter  which  we  enclose  with  the  state 
ments,  inviting  the  customer  to  inal  i 
additional  purchases  and  keep  the  ac ! 
count  active.  ! 

If  the  account  is  paid  in  full  an'  | 
has  not  made  purchases  for  60  day.! 
we  send  out  a  letter  with  the  blan'i' 
statement  which  is  already  headed  u|  1 
When  an  account  remains  inactis-i 
despite  our  efforts  we  remove  all  ou5j 
records  and  refile  the  stencil  in  an  ii~. 
active  file.  The  stencils  can  then  b:^ 
used  for  a  mail  order  campaign  i.^- 
revive  the  accounts.  il 


The  Credit  Sales  Outlook 

{Continued  from  page  53) 


creased  to  six  months. 

These  dry  statistical  figures  portray 
the  institution  of  consumer  credit  in 
transition  from  its  state  of  limited 
activity  during  the  war.  In  order  to 
show  where  it  stands  today,  I  have  had 
to  resort  to  comparisons  with  prewar 
performance.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply, 
however,  that  what  was  happiening  be¬ 
fore  the  war  was  a  norm  to  which  w’e 
might  expect  to  return.  We  don’t 
have  to  anticipate  that  credit  out¬ 
standings  will  necessarily  settle  down 
at  a  level  no  higher  than  before  the 
war,  nor  do  we  have  to  anticipate  that 
credit  transactions  will  necessarily  be 
as  high  in  relation  to  sales  as  before 
the  war. 


Here  are  some  of  the  changes  whid  | 
may  affect  credit  as  one  of  the  lubn  E 
cants  in  our  economic  mechanism  i 
The  first  relates  to  incomes.  I  do  no ; 
refer  to  the  fact  that  most  people  havi 
higher  income  in  dollars.  It  is  obviou  | 
that  anyone  who  buys  a  fixed  physio  i 
volume  of  goods  in  his  charge  accoua  t 
will  run  a  higher  balance,  other  thirs  i 
lieing  equal,  if  prices  are  high  than  i  j 
they  are  low.  II 

What  is  more  significant  is  tfuj 
there  are  considerably  more  jjcoc".! 
earning  incomes,  the  additions  havii^ 
come  from  the  growth  of  the  labfi 
force  and  also  from  the  ranks  of 
unemployed.  Furthermore,  there  iS!,! 

(Continued  on  page  77)  ! 
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THE  GREATEST  UNDERWOOD 
THAT  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE 
HAS  YET  PRODUCED! 


For  more  than  6fty  years  Underwood  has  heen  known  as  Typewriter 
Leader  of  the  World . . . 

The  very  first  typewriter  to  give  secretaries  a  front  stroke  visible 
writing  machine,  shift  key  locks,  keyboard  right-margin  release  key 
and  many  other  operating  conveniences. 

The  only  typewriter  to  give  you  easy-set  front  margin  stops 
and  a  time-saving  centering  scale.  '  /  (  j 

The  very  last  word  in  typing  ease  . . .  with  smooth,  speedy  and 
rhythmic  key  action,  and  other  operating  advantages  to  make  your 
typing  more  pleasant . .  .  and  to  help  you  get  finished  on  time. 

Underwood  continues  to  lead  the  field  . .  .  and  brings  you  Rhythm 
T ouch  for  typing  thrill ;  an  open  door  for  new  speed  and  accuracy. 

^  You’ll  find  ToMcfi  a  wonderful  help  in  your  typing. 

Your  fingers  will  ripple  happily  over  the  perfealy  balanced 
keyboard,  making  it  easy  to  increase  your  speed. 

Lucky  the  girl  who  has  a  new  Underwood.  Lucky  you,  when  you  get  one, 
too.  Why  not  ulk  to  your  boss  about  ordering  a  new  Underwood 
with  Rhythm  T ouch?  Ask  him  .  . .  now ! 


Your  nearby  Underwood  office  will 
demonstrate  this  new  Underwood  with 
pleasure  .  .  .  and  sell  it  with  pride. 


Underwood  Corporation 

Typewriters  . . .  Adding  Machines  . . .  Account¬ 
ing  Machines  .  .  .  Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 
and  other  Supplies. 

ONE  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St., 
Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


CopjrUrht  1947,  UfMl«rwood  CorporaUoo 


The  Month  in  Retailing 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Retailers  want  nothing  better  than  a  more-value-for-the- 
inonpyi  story  to  tell  this  fall.  But  if  the  customers  believe 
and  buy  it  will  be  because  the  story  is  true;  not  because 
the  retailers  tell  them  so. 

Obviously,  a  quality  improvement  that  extends  to  all 
price  ranges  in  a  line  constitutes  a  price  reduction.  It 
means,  logically,  that  the  customer  can  buy  the  quality 
she  wants  in  a  lower  price  line  than  last  year.  And  if  the 
bulk  of  customer  buying  falls  into  lower  price  lines  the 
retailer  will  automatically  take  a  smaller  dollar  profit. 

"Th*  liidcpMdMt  Merchants  Act" 

One  of  the  by-products  of  Senate  hearings  on  monopoly 
is  a  proposed  bill  called  “The  Independent  Merchants 
Act,”  copies  of  which  were  put  into  circulation  on  June  4 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  being  studied  by 
various  government  agencies  now,  and  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Indejjendent  Tire  Dealers,  which  drafted  the 
proposal,  is  soliciting  the  support  of  other  trade  associa¬ 
tions.  The  purpose  of  the  projJosed  bill  is  to  cut  down 
quantity  discounts  to  large  outlets;  to  eliminate  cost  ad¬ 
vantages  on  private  brands;  and  to  minimize  price  com¬ 
petition  from  manufacturers  with  retail  outlets. 

This  proposal  would  require  the  manufacturer  to  quote 
identical  prices  to  all  purchasers  at  wholesale  of  “maximum 
quantities”  of  his  product;  and  defines  a  maximum  quantity 
as  “the  largest  quantity  of  any  product  normally  sold  and 
delivered  at  wholesale  to  one  purchaser  at  one  time  and  one 
place.”  It  would  make  it  illegal  for  him  to  supply  a  private 
brand  at  a  lower  price  (except  for  the  permitted  quantity 
differential)  than  he  charges  for  his  equivalent  standard 
brand.  If  he  operates  a  retail  outlet,  the  manufacturer 
rvould  be  required  to  sell  at  wholesale  at  a  price  lower,  by 
a  reasonable  margin,  than  his  lowest  current  retail  price. 

Fodoral  Solos  Tax? 

In  his  veto  message  on  the  tax  bill  this  month  President 
Truman  urged  the  drafting  of  a  tax  program  better  geared 
to  the  economic  needs  of  the  country.  But  Chairman  Knut¬ 
son  was  already  at  work  on  a  tax  revision  program  for  next 
year.  One  step  he  took,  early  this  month,  was  to  appoint 
an  advisory  group  of  business  and  professional  men  to 
assist  in  formulating  the  new'  draft.  His  choice  for  chair¬ 
man  of  this  committee  was  the  New  York  lawyer,  Roswell 
Magill,  whose  appointment  led  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
to  make  this  observation: 

“Any  lingering  doubts  that  Republican  legislators  plan 
to  shift  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  Federal  tax  system  from 
income  taxes  are  pretty  much  dispelled  .  .  .  Mr.  Magill 
favors  minimizing  income  taxes  as  a  source  of  Federal 
revenue.  Excises  and  other  sales-tax  types  of  levies  should 
l)e  given  a  greatly  expanded  role  as  revenue-raisers.”  An¬ 
other  advocate  of  the  Federal  sales  tax  who  is  appointed  to 
the  advisory  committee  is  J.  Cheever  Cowdin. 

.\n  increase  in  Federal  sales  taxing  would  be  a  strange 
answer  to  the  country’s  greatest  economic  need,  w’hich  is 
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Also  active  in  the  discussion  was  Maurice  Spector  of  tht 
Blum  Store,  Philadelphia,  who  touched  off  a  hot  exchange 
about  the  disparity  between  winter  coat  and  dress  lengths. 


increased  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  aver 
w'age  earner.  The  drive  to  lower  prices  has  been  an  attem 
to  increase  that  purchasing  psower.  .\n  equitable  pro^am 
income  taxe  reduction  could  accomplish  the  same  thii 
But  a  sales  tax  hits  hardest  at  the  mass  level  where  the 
is  no  income  surplus;  it  drains  off  purchasing  power.  F 
this  very  reason  it  is  a  useful  wartime  measure,  and  evt 
retailers,  whose  opposition  to  the  sales  tax  is  tradition.! 
recognized  it  as  a  necessity  during  the  war.  But  as  a  jreat 
time  measure  for  a  nation  that  wants  to  keep  prtKlucti 
and  distribution  levels  rising,  it  makes  no  sense. 

.At  the  current  series  of  hearings  which  the  House  \Va'. 


Raady>to-Waar  Mooting 


The  Ready-to-Wear  Group  presented  a  farewell  gift  (a  pen 


and  pencil  set)  to  George  C.  Brown,  retiring  head  of  apparel 


merchandising  at  Penney’s.  Shown  here  are  Mr.  Brown;  at  his 


right,  P.  Jack  Stecker  of  Lansburgh’s,  who  inaugurated  his 


chaimianshiu  of  the  Readv-to-Wear  Group  with  its  best 


attended  meeting  to  date  (700);  Miss  Tobe,  who  told  retailen 


they  will  have  this  fall  the  best  style  promotion  merchandise 


of  many  years;  and  Morris  Haft. 


and  Means  Committee  is  conducting  on  the  t]uestion  of  tai  This 
structure  revision,  NRDG.A’s  Taxation  Committee  will  bl-r  of 


represented  by  .Arthur  R.  Kaiser,  of  .Sears  Roebuck  &  (al'.uatet 


Imcrit 

Standard  Order  Form  Conferences 

NRDGA’s  V’endor  Relations  Committee  and  supplu 
trade  association  executives  have  reached  the  “joint  li- 
cussion”  stage  of  their  program  for  blueprinting  a  standan  Daniil 
order  form  which  will  prove  acceptable  to  all  retailers  aw  f«kr; 
supj)liers.  The  first  meeting  held  early  this  month  uiulf  ifiitli 
the  chairmanship  of  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsbiirs<l: 
concentrated  its  fire  on  a  tentative  discussion  draft  wliic  'In 
embodies  some  of  the  results  of  the  recent  NRDG.A  inenilx  '■"t" 
poll  on  the  subject.  This  discussion  draft  was  drawn  I' 
NRDG.-V’s  attorney  with  an  eye  to  providing  meat  for  th  “\V 
joint  meeting  and  to  give  the  suppliers  a  working  knowlcds  iioiiN 
of  the  trend  of  retailer  preference  on  the  ideal  form.  M'  "id. 
Wolf  stated  very  emphatically  that  no  attempt  has  I'ccshi  p 
made  to  draft  an  approved  NRDG.A  order  form  but  thi.ixnd 
progress  in  that  direction  must  come  from  discussion  aiH-')  sel 
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sultatioii  iK'twecn  representatives  ot  the  Association  and 
jliers  1  he  schedule  lor  future  order  form  discussions 
for  a  meeting  of  supplier  representatives  to  mull  over 
lD(,A’s  tentative  draft  and  to  come  up  with  their  own 
jion  of  the  provisions  an  ideal  order  fonn  should  con- 
Meanwhile  NRDGA  officials  are  making  a  closer  stud) 
[the  results  of  its  poll  seeking  to  put  its  recommendations 
nto  finished  form.  The  final  ironing-out  procedure  will 
j^mnieiue  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  two  groups  slated  for 
|3te  July. 

kblie  Relations  Activiti*s 

The  .Vssotiation’s  Public  Relations  (Committee,  headed 
George  L.  Stearns  of  L.  L.  Stearns  &  Sons,  \Villianis|K>rt, 

.  has  under  consideration  a  series  «)f  advertisements  de- 
to  present  an  accurate  picture  of  retailing  to  the 
.lural  public.  The  ads  would  be  offered  to  stores  with 
^hi  suggestion  that  if  they  approve  them  they  be  published 
Ri|>iratively  in  the  name  of  the  local  retail  organization. 
Orders  for  the  leaflet,  “Was  It  a  Bargain?”,  written  by 
i\v  Hahn,  were  nearing  the  200,000  mark  as  of  early  June. 
>siatially,  it  is  a  simple  explanation  of  the  markdown 
which  answ’ers  that  most  frequent  question  of  the 
argain-buying  customer:  “If  they  can  sell  it  for  that  price 
liow,  how  could  it  ever  have  been  worth  its  full  price  in  the 
jirst  place?” 

The  first  issue  of  NRDG.\’s  Retail  News,  a  clip  sheet  for 
itwspapers,  went  into  the  mails  early  this  month.  Store 
inbers  and  ItKal  retail  associations  received  it.  with  a  re- 
juest  that  they  pass  it  on  to  local  editors. 

Nearly  half  of  the  people  questioned  in  a  poll  conducted 
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theJ)'  the  Gontrollership  Foundation,  liu.,  said  that  most 
pjiiisiiiesses  make  more  profits  than  they  claim  to  do  in  their 
.iil)lished  financial  statements.  T  he  disposition  to  believe 
'lat  there  are  “hidden  profits” 

11  the  statements  is  encour- 
(I  by  the  fact  that  many 
find  it  impossible  to 
uieistand  their  terminology. 

This  is  but  one  of  a  num- 
11  b«Ki  of  surveys  which  have  in- 
Ol'icated  that  the  average 
\'mii(an  suspects  business 
KiuTs  of  profiting  inordi- 
lutt  ly  at  the  expense  of  work- 
iv  .Major  Benjamin  F. 

(larfN’anmi  told  the  Advertising 
cdeiation  of  .\merica  last 
"••nth  that  this  continuing 
iwnist  represents  a  failure  of 
the  men  and  women  who 
iibfi  J'e  Ixen  shaping  the  des- 
11  bj'ny  of  advertising  of  late.” 

‘TVe  have  spent  several  bil¬ 
ious  of  dollars  annually,”  he 
'•lid,  “to  sell  our  ])roducts  to 


Stor*  ManogMfiMt  ConvMtion 

Clomplete  proceedings,  including  stenographic  discussion 
notes,  of  the  Store  Management-Personnel  conference  of 
May  2.5-28  will  l)e  available  to  members  about  July  1.  Keen 
interest  was  evident  in  the  several  discussions  of  store  tech- 
nicpie  in  dealing  w'ith  unions.  Observers  agreed,  however, 
that  the  thing  the  JISO  store  executives  who  attended  the 
meeting  have  most  on  their  minds  is  the  problem  of  hold¬ 
ing  operating  expense  ratio  in  line.  This  interest  includes 
better  methods  of  merchandise  handling,  housekeeping  and 
workrtKim  o|)eration.  But  it  extends  most  emphatically  to 
the  necessity  of  job  analysis  and  evaluation,  fair  comjx.‘nsa- 
tion  metlnxls.  good  training,  and  generally  improved  em¬ 
ployee  morale.  Discussions  and  speeches  clearly  revealed 
that  management  and  personnel  executives  alike  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  cost  of  a  high  degree  of  employee  satis¬ 
faction  returns  profits  in  improved  store  service  and  \olume. 

C.  M.  D.  Convention 

TTiree  of  the  major  addresses  delivered  at  the  Gredit 
Management  Division’s  .May  meeting  apjx'ar  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  ol  .Storks.  This  sampling  of  the  meeting’s  fact- 
jammed  scsions  is  intended  to  reflect  the  chief  preoccupa¬ 
tions  ol  the  credit  man  this  year:  credit  volume  prospects. 

{Continued  on  page  64) 


l)«(  il'e  public,  at  the  same  time 
th.t  'landing  practically  nothing 
am  lo  sell  the  .\merican  svstem— 


Hochschild  Kohn,  Baltimore,  opened  its  first  branch  store  in  the  new  Edmondson  shopping 
center.  Everybody  was  invited  to  a  concert  and  open  air  dance  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  This 
unit  is  a  complete  store.  There  are  28  shops  in  the  center  and  four  acres  of  parking  space. 


without  which  the  sale  of  these  products  would  be  mean¬ 
ingless.” 

Major  Namm  excepted  from  his  remarks  the  producers 
of  the  U.  S.  C^hamber  of  C^ommerce  program,  “American 
Op|K)rtunity  T  hrough  .Advertising”,  but  for  the  rest,  he 
said,  “.Advertising  is  one  field  of  endeavor  in  which  the 
apostles  of  communism  and  pseudo-communism  have  done 
a  much  Ix'tter  job  than  those  of  us  who  are  working  the 
other  side  of  the  street.” 


“revolving  credit”  plans,  and  methods  and  equipment  to 
speed  up  credit  operation.  A  complete  record  of  the  con¬ 
vention  will  appear  in  the  Credit  Management  Year  Book, 
and  ^le  June  issue  of  Credit  Currents  carries  an  excellent 
highlit  summary  of  the  meetings. 

sing  ColMidor 

The  first  of  a  semi-annual  series  of  Ready-to-Wear  Mer¬ 
chandising  Calendars  will  be  published  by  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  in  July.  It  will  present  these  merchandising 
guides  for  the  period  of  July  through  January:  previous 
years’  monthly  stocks  to  sales  ratios;  monthly  sales  by  depart¬ 
ments;  percentages  of  year’s  sales  made  in  each  month  for 
each  department;  percentage  of  each  month’s  sales  made 
by  each  department;  charts  for  each  department  showing 
stock  peaks.  It  also  shows  dates  of  important  merchandising 
events.  I'he  purpose  is  to  provide  a  guide  for  opening 
stocks,  peaking  stocks,  reducing  stocks,  clearing  stocks,  and 
for  bringing  in  new  items  and  lines. 

CrMtiv*  Production 

Radical  style  changes  in  women’s  apparel  will  make  the 
fall  soft  goods  season  much  better  than  was  anticipated, 
Harold  Brightman,  president  of  Lit  Bros.,  told  a  meeting  of 


Harold  Brightman 
recently  appointed 
president  of  Lit 
Bros.,  Philadelphia. 


the  .American  .Marketing  .Association  this  month.  He  uii 
vised  producers  of  home  furnishings  lines  to  follow  the  n 
ample  of  the  apparel  men,  and  produce  new  styles  that  w; 
stimulate  customers  into  a  genuine  eagerness  to  bu\. 

SoHing  Oklahoma 

W^ith  an  eye  to  attracting  new  manufacturing  plants  ai: 
distributing  houses  to  Oklahoma  business  men  of  that  sP 
have  organized  the  Oklahoma  Industrial  Tour  bringing  tl; 
story  of  the  state’s  advantages  directly  to  the  major  mam 
factoring  centers  in  the  East.  John  H.  Dunkin,  head  of  tt 
Brown,  Dunkin  Dry  (ioods  Co.,  Tulsa,  is  the  originator  i 
the  mobile  display  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  drive  i 

I'he  rail  cara\ii 


Knocked  Out , ,  ,By  Krauss  Co. 


attract  new  business  into  the  territory 
will  carry  exhibits  and  a  convoy  of  businessmen,  ediuatoij 
and  legislators  and  will  hit  the  trail  fune  25  for  the  threti 
week  tour.  The  exhibits  concentrate  on  market  possibilitie 
raw  materials,  transjwrtation,  favorable  legislati\e  trejidi 
and  labor. 


KRAUSS 

,BUnRS> 


Poopio 

Earle  G.  May  has  Ix-en  elected  president  of  MdelL: 
Stores  succeeding  William  L.  Nolan  who  becomes  t  hairnia; 
of  the  board.  H.  Y.  McLeish  moves  up  to  Mr.  May’s  old  jxi' 
as  treasurer. 

Joseph  P.  Doody  is  the  new  president  of  Wolf  &  Dessaue 
Ft.  Wayne. 

Ralph  and  Charles  Lazarus  have  been  appointed  vu 
presidents  at  F.  &  R.  Lazarus,  Columbus,  marking  the  fourt 
generation  of  the  founding  family  to  join  the  firm. 

Samuel  Kornbluth  has  been  made  controller  at  Joh: 
Taylor’s,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  and  John  Taylor  III  moved  t 
the  p>ost  of  assistant  to  the  general  merchandise  managei 
Mr.  Kornbluth  has  until  recently  been  the  executive  .issk 
ant  to  the  corporate  controller  of  R.  H.  Macy,  Inc. 

Eta  Mu  Pi  retailing  fraternity  at  the  New  York  Un 
versity  School  of  Retailing  has  made  honorary  brothers  c 
Samuel  H.  Halle,  The  Halle  Brothers,  Cleveland;  B.  Ear 
Puckett,  .Allied  Store  Corp.  and  Felix  Lilienthal,  Feb 
Lilienthal  and  Co.,  New  York.  Induction  ceremonies  wer 


Ob  Sale 

WedResday  Oflly 


8is««  t  to  6  Stylet  lor  (IrPs,  boyt  Matk  of  seersucker, 
brottleloth  twill  and  i^rcalc  Solid  colors  and  fancy 
priata  including  aome  all  white.  * 


The  Krauss  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  New  Orleans,  carried  on  its  price¬ 
lowering  campaign  with  a  cartoon  series.  The  ads  appeared 
at  least  four  times  a  week,  and  only  exceptioruil  indues  were 
selected  for  this  treatment. 


IHIgEliliS 


MANDS  OUT 
SOME  AO-VICE 


I  AUOWVa  REAP  THE 
CANNON  AR5-THEVi 
5B  CUTE  ANP  UVEIY. 


THE  RARTl  REMEMBER 
15  THAT  THEY  P<Mt  COST 
VERY  MUCH  (MORE  THAN 
0C5T-CRAPE  MU51IN5. 
(MHAiTAREWEMAtTIN* 


Cannon  Tow*U  •  Stockings  •  Blank»ti 
Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  Now  York  13,  N.  Y 


CANNON 


tising,  A.  N.  P.  A.  He  succeeds  George 
Steele  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
who  has  resigned. 

The  Associated  Merchandising  Cor¬ 
poration  has  re-elected  the  following 
executive  officers:  Lincoln  Filene, 

Filene’s,  Boston,  honorary  chairman 
of  the  board;  Oscar  VV’ebber,  J.  L. 

Hudson’s,  Detroit,  vice  president  of 
the  board;  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  F.  &  R. 

Lazarus,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  David 
L.  Rike,  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton. 

Ohio,  vice  chairmen  of  the  Ixjard; 

Joseph  P.  Kasper,  president;  Herbert 
O.  Bergdahl,  executive  vice  president; 

John  C.  Oram  and  Charles  G.  Taylor, 
vice  presidents;  and  Raymond  J. 

Poland,  secretary  and  treasurer,  all 
of  AMC,  New  York. 

William  T.  Leonard  has  been  ap- 
p>ointed  treasurer  of  Bonwit  Teller, 

New  York.  He  was  formerly  control¬ 
ler  at  Best  &  Co. 

Sylvia  Stone  is  now  a  fashion  coordinator  at  .\ssociated 
Merchandising  Corporation.  Until  recently  she  has  been 
with  Apparel  Alliance  and  previously  with  Kirby  Block. 

Philip  Hogan  is  controller  and  treasurer  of  the  Quacken 
bush  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  replacing  Kenneth  .\ndrews  now- 
controller  with  Allied  Stores,  New  York. 


Ralph  and  Charles  Lazarus,  new  vice-presidents 
at  the  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


lured  by  the  Halsey  Products  Co.  is  dusted  on  tire  uiui 
side  of  the  rug  without  injuring  either  the  rug  or  the  Ho 

Full-scale  production  of  Varlar,  new  stainproof  wall  a 
ering  is  now  under  way.  This  product  springs  from 
thermo-plastic  process  fusing  resins  on  pajier  or  cloth.  1; 
result  is  a  fire-resistant,  fadeproof  blanket  that  passes  a  rij 
washability  test.  It  will  come  in  fourteen  colors  in  90  diff 
ent  styles. 

Cannon  Mills 


The  Good  Corsetiere  is  Jean  Gordon’s  new  sales  booklet 
for  stock  girls  and  saleswomen  who  are  taking  their  first 
shot  at  corset  department  work.  This  pocket-size  guide  is  a 
tip-sheet  for  the  answers  to  successful  foundation  sale. 
Chapters  bn  figure  analysis,  servicing,  fitting  and  proper 
wardrobe  fill  the  major  portion  of  the  pages.  It  should 
make  a  handy  reference  source  for  all  corset  trainees  Strous, 
Adler  will  furnish  copies  upon  request. 

In  conjunction  with  the  July  home  furnishings  market 
tl:e  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  has  arranged  a  series  of 
round-table  conferences  for  retail  executives,  manufacturers 
and  the  trade  and  consumer  press.  All  phases  of  the  indus¬ 
try  will  be  reviewed,  production  conditions,  new  protlucts. 
style  trends  and  consumer  wants.  The  market  will  run 
July  7  to  19. 

-\dd  “Definized  G”  to  glossary  of  shrinkage  terms.  This 
new-,  process  of  the  Alrose  Chemical  Co.  makes  it  possible 
to  control  shrinkage  in  both  rayon  and  cotton  textiles  with 
a  single  formula.  The  company’s  Definized  process  is  for 
rayons  only.  Definized  G  can  be  applied  to  either  fabric, 
and  to  combinations  of  the  two. 

.\  sales  training  manual  on  costume  jewelry  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Omar,  New  York,  and  is  now  available  to  Jewelry 
buyers.  The  32  pages  give  attention  to  such  items  as  repairs, 
jewelry  terms,  colors,  display  suggestions  and  clothing  com¬ 
binations. 

.\  new  jxrwder  that  prevents  rug  slippage  on  highly  pol¬ 
ished  floors  has  entered  the  market.  Rug-Stop  manufac- 


is  tempting  home  sewers  w-ith  diagiaj 
sliowing  how  beach  robes,  jackets  and  accessories  can 
made  from  bath  towels.  One  cut-out  shows  a  beach  jackj 
matching  pmuch  bag  and  ballet  slippers  all  stitched  frJ 
three  towels.  This  promotion  for  extra  towel  sales  is  ba- 
on  prevailing  beach  wear  prices  and  the  need  for  gc 
(|uality  toweling  in  the  sun-lovers’  apparel. 

Cotton  researchers  anticipate  increased  competition  fr 
rayons  and  linens  in  the  sheet  market  but  find  that  th 
will  be  enough  demand  to  go  around  to  the  tune  of  500, < 
bales  of  cotton  for  sheets  in  1950.  Sheet  manufacturers  v 
thus  become  the  second  largest  domestic  end  user  of  coi'  j 

Hotpoint  has  completed  its  studies  of  consumer  ilein.ii 
and  preferences  on  unit  electrical  kitchens  and  has  inij 
porated  the  results  into  a  new  personalized  kitchen  pi 
ning  service.  The  survey  revealed  that  the  average  fan  j 
is  thinking  of  a  new  home  in  terms  of  SI 0,000  or  less  aj 
company  officials  are  shifting  the  emphasis  from  centrali 
planning  to  a  localized  version  that  will  permit  rapid  al : 
ations  to  meet  market  conditions.  Dealer  training  will  f  i 
tinue  to  be  held  in  the  Chicago  headquarters  and  dealer  J 
extension  courses  prepared  to  assist  in  the  shift  from  In  ^ 
quarters  kitchen  planning  to  that  done  by  indi\M 
dealers. 

Manufacturers  are  distributing  thousands  of  official  \>" 
ers  to  retailers  for  observing  National  Letter  Writing  Vti 
scheduled  October  12-18.  ** 


Look  for  tho  NotionollyAdvorNsod 
SIMTEX  name  on: 


•  TABLECLOTHS  AND  NAPKINS 


•  BEDSPREADS 


•  FLANNELETTE  SPORT  AND  WORK  SHIRTS 


•  FLANNELETTE  NIGHTWEAR 


•  AAATTRESS  TICKINGS 


•  FURNITURE  AND  DECORATIVE  FABRICS 


SIMTEX  MILLS 


DivMom  o4  Slmmoms  Compamy 
N«w  York  13,  N.  Y. 


British  Store  Plans 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

The  five  Beale  brothers  went  into  action.  Two  days  alter 
the  bombing  their  buyers  went  out  with  instructions  to  buy 
anything  available.  Temporary  quarters  for  the  store  were 
found  in  Bournemouth  within  a  week.  The  nucleus  of  the 
new  stock  was  brought  in  from  an  undamaged  branch  store 
at  Eastbourne,  which  had  been  closed  up  just  as  it  stood 
when  that  town’s  population  was  evacuated.  Three  and 
a  half  weeks  after  the  bombing,  Beale’s  opened. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  clean  up  the  bomb  debris  at  the 
old  site,  but  eventually  the  two  underground  floors  were 
found  to  be  usable.  Late  in  1945  Beale’s  moved  into  its 
underground  store.  Two  sheds  were  constructed  above  the 
site— one  for  an  entrance,  and  one  for  a  show  window. 

Here  Beale’s  is  still  functioning  today,  in  one-fourth  its 
former  space,  and  with  a  staff  reduced  from  450  to  350. 

But  John  Beale  and  his  brothers  have  plans  for  the  future. 
A  new  site  must  be  found,  because  Bournemouth,  like  other 
English  towns,  will  turn  its  bombed-out  areas  to  account  in 
street  widening  and  community  improvement.  How  long  it 
will  be  before  the  Beales  can  turn  their  dream  of  an  utterly 
modern  store  into  a  reality  is  not  certain.  Government  re¬ 
strictions  are  still  tight,  and  material  shortages  are  still 
acute.  But  when  the  time  comes  the  store  will  profit  by 
John  Beale’s  investigation  of  American  methods. 

Equally  intent  on  the  future  is  Fred  Riceman  of  Heelas. 
One  of  England’s  luckier  shopkeepers,  Mr.  Riceman  came 
through  with  his  store  undamaged,  and  no  w'orries— except 


E-Z-Do’s  redesigned  New  York  showrooms  give  notion  depart¬ 
ment  buyers  a  working  model  for  doubling  their  display  space  for 
wardrobes,  chests  and  closet  accessories.  The  new  layout  parlays 
elevated  platforms,  recesses  to  simulate  home  backgrounds  and 
tiered  setups  for  smaller  items  into  eye-catching  space  saving  dis¬ 
plays.  Wardrobes  and  chests  draw  the  elevated  positions  and  allow 
under-bed  chests  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  recesses  below.  In  the 
double-decked  arrangement  are  blanket  chests  and  lingerie  cabi¬ 
nets.  Finally  the  psychology  of  the  elevated  position  is  extended  to 
the  customer  with  a  raised  niche  allowing  her  to  sit  and  view  the 
displays  and  theoretically  to  better  visualize  the  accessories  in  their 
home  surroundings. 


for  rationing,  austerity  programs  anti  shortages,  and  t 
excellent  chance  that  his  tow'ii,  which  is  near  Londci 
would  l)e  destroyed. 

Arriving  here  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  ol  chaian 
and  markdown  sales  in  .American  stores,  the  two 
retailers  reported  that  the  current  ration  of  apparel  in  thri 
country  is  32  coupons  for  10  months.  .A  man’s  suit  requiii 
24  coupons,  an  overcoat  18,  a  shirt  five,*-socks  three,  ,4s i 
prices,  Beale’s  is  currently  handling  a  50  per  cent  hr?' 
money  volume  than  its  prewar  figure,  on  three-tjuarteni 
the  prewar  unit  transactions. 

-After  they  had  recovered  from  the  European’s  iucviiah 
shock  at  the  piled-up  plenty  of  .American  sales  counters,  .M 
Beale  and  Mr.  Riceman  found  the  most  noteworthy  featia 
of  retailing  here  in  store  management’s  willingness  to  shi 
information  and  experience.  Each  of  them  plans  to  \ii 
here  regularly  in  the  future,  and  both  hoped  for  i: 
further  development  of  an  international  exchange  of : 
formation,  which  would  include  exchange  scholarships : 
students  of  retailing  on  both  sides  of  the  .Atlantic. 


Wage  Arguments 

Basic  Criteria  Used  in  Wage  Negotiations,  Sumi 
H.  Slichter;  The  Chicago  .Association  of  Coinme' 
and  Industrv”  56  pp.,  50«‘. 

Dr.  Slichter  has  Ixjiled  the  wage  question  down  to 
essentials,  giving  commonly  used  theories  a  rigid  test 
their  economic  soundness.  This  appraisal  is  a  dispassion 
analysis  aimed  at  debunking  in  some  cases  and  support 
in  others  the  common  arguments  of  labor  and  maiiagcm 
in  their  wage  discussions. 

Seven  criteria  are  examined  in  the  light  of  their  i  conoi 
justification.  One  of  the  better  known  of  these  is 
“ability  to  pay’’  theory.  This  argument  has  been  eniplo 
bv  both  labor  and  management  through  years  of  la 
relations.  Employers  have  resisted  union  demands  on 
grounds  they  are  unable  to  pay.  Unions  on  the  other  hs 
have  seized  it  as  a  wedge  to  secure  pay  rises.  Dr.  Slid 
tlismisses  the  theory  as  economically  unsound  reasoning! 
wage  negotiations.  He  finds  that  it  is  impractical  for  sti 
application;  that  it  is  inqjossible  to  arrive  at  a  uniform  u 
of  profit;  that  its  application  can  destroy  the  incentive! 
management;  that  it  would  result  in  a  lack  of  imifonii 
in  wages.  The  six  other  major  wage  factors  are  cxanii!! 
in  a  similar  manner.  In  summation  Dr.  Slichter  cli'>cus 
the  interrelation  of  wages,  prices,  employment  and  prota 
tion  and  defines  the  now-available  yardsticks  for  iiRa'iur; 
the  price  of  labor.  , 

Fhe  conclusions  drawn  in  this  handbook  stem  from  ( 
nomic  analysis  rather  than  from  personal  prejudices,  a 
for  this  reason  those  on  both  sides  of  the  fence  in  "< 
discussions  should  find  in  its  pages  the  basis  for  evaluau 
their  own  piet  arguments  on  a  fair  wage.  The  Lliit: 
.Association  of  Commerce  and  Industrv  had  this  goal  j 
complete  fairness  and  honest  thinking  in  mind  whti 
asked  Dr.  Slichter  to  write  the  book.  It  has  set  a  noni! 
price  on  it  in  an  endeavor  to  get  the  widest  possible 
tribution. 


OF  A  NAME 


A  PROOF  POSITIVE  that  it  takes  more  thao 

)  a  line  of  hokum  to  compete  with 

J  the  factual  sales  story  of 

Narco*  rayon. . .quality  certi¬ 
fied  Cy  U.  S.  Testing  Co.  for 
shrinkage,  color  fastness, 
tensile  strength,  seam  slippage,  I  ^ 

construction,  and  yarn,  uniformity !  I  ^ 


•ttno  la  the  regiaVered  trade-mark  of  the  North  Ameriean  Rayon  Corporation,  261  Fifth  ivonuo,Hoo  York,  N.  Y. 


Controllers’  Meetiiij 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


ing  cotles  are  antiquated  and  shouL 
he  ainendetl  to  encourage  huildint 
along  modern  lines.  Retailers,  he  U 
lieved,  conld  do  nothing  which  woul 
he  more  helpful  to  their  own  enter 
prises  than  to  devote  their  attentioc 
to  this  problem  in  their  own  coa 
munities. 

His  secoiul  suggestion  was  that  oii 
er  nations  are  running  short  of  do 
lars,  and  he  thought  that  much  i 
our  future  prosperity  will  depenc 
ujx)n  the  revival  of  foreign  tradi 
riierefore,  he  urged  retailers  to  or 
ganize  a  crusade  in  faxor  of  Ireein 


»l/// 

II/////; 

spee9 


controller  groups  in  all  racihc  LoaJ 
cities.  It  was  a  smooth-running,  livj 
ly  and  purposeful  meeting.  i 

The  .\lfred  Henry  Trophy  wJ 
again  won  hy  the  Detroit  Controlleij 
(iroup,  and  the  statement  of  the  fai 
tors  which  led  to  Detroit’s  victor^'  r 
xealetl  an  activity  of  such  general  Ixi 
efit  to  retailing  that  it  deserves  con 
ment.  The  Detroit  Group  had  orgai 


io  price-marking  merchandise  .  .  .  legibly  .  .  . 
with  absolute  accuracy  .  .  .  and  without  damaging  or 
smudging  any  merchandise  upon  which  a  price-ticket  is 
affixed  —  is  a  big  order  for  any  price-marking  system. 

These  MONARCH  advantages  certainly  fit  into  your  mark¬ 
ing  room  picture  —  to  step  up  production,  to  reduce  price¬ 
marking  costs!  Monarch  machines  are  available  for  tbe 
marking  of  simple  tickets,  tags  or  labels  for  small  specialty 
stores,  as  well  as  for  large  stores  requiring  millions  of 
legible  and  accurate  price-tickets  of  practically  every  con¬ 
ceivable  type  and  size. 


The  Monarch  line  Includes  the  Monarch  "Super- 
Advanced”  Pin-On  Machine,  the  Monarch  "Special," 
the  Monarch  "50”  Price-Marking  Machine,  the  Mon¬ 
arch  "Junior,”  hand  operated  or  motor  driven,  the 
Monarch  Jewelry  and  Book  Ticket  Marker,  hand  or 
motor  operated,  the  Monarch  "Pathfinder”  and  the 
Monarch  Re-Price  Marker.  Write  today  for  com¬ 
plete  information  on  how  your  business  can  benefit 
from  these  machines! 


has  heen  giving  Detroit  retailers  tf 
“cream  of  the  crop’’  as  material  fo 
voting  executives,  and  the  educatiotii 
institutions  have  added  the  (ontm 
lers’  material  to  their  economics  ani 
marketing  courses.  This  work  is  be 
ing  continued  and  extended  as  th 
result  of  calls  for  speakers  from  othc 
parts  of  the  state. 

Small  wonder  that  Detroit  t(X)k  il' 
cupl  This  is  sound  public  relatior 
work  of  high  value.  It  should  be  fa 
l  ied  on  in.everv  community. 


Li  The  Monarch 

Marking  System  Com 


Toronto,  Canada  *  DAYTON,  OHIO*  Los  Angelos,  Calif, 
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Cummins  300  Electric  Perforator  fur* 
nishes  the  safest,  surest,  fastest  and  most 
inexpensive  method  of  protective  mark* 
ing.  It  is  used  from  coast  to  coast  to  can* 
cel  invoices  and  mark  sales  slips. 

You  can  avoid  the  possibility  of  double 
payment  by  perforating  all  invoices  when 
checks  are  drawn. 

Cummins  300  is  practical  for  table  or 
desk  use.  It  marks  up  to  20,000  sheets  an 
hour!  It  is  excellent  for  marking  cycle 
billing  control  numbers  on  sales  slips 
. . .  indispensable  for  perforating  voudier 
bundle  of  invoices  and  all  attached  pa* 
pers  at  time  of  payment. 

•  AUTOMATIC  —  inserting  papers  au* 
tomatically  operates  machine. 

•  PORTABLE  —  easy  to  move  from 
station  to  station. 

•  QUIET  —  smooth  running,  no  dis* 
turbing  noises. 

•  KEYBOARD  CONTROL  —  charac¬ 

ters  to  be  perforated  are  set  quickly 
and  easily.  , 


Matrix  key  inserted 
in  machine  can  con¬ 
trol  top  line  of 
perforation, 
keys  can  be  made 
for  words  PAID. 
AUDITED,  CAN¬ 
CELED,  etc.,  per¬ 
mitting  use  of  one 
machine  for  several 
functions. 


Fill  out  coupon  TODAY! 


CUMMINS  BUSINESS  MACHINES  » 

Division  of  A.S.C.  CORPORATION  e  c  | 
Formerly  CUMMINS  PERFORATOR  | 
4740  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago  40,  111.  | 

Please  send  full  information  on  Cummins  | 
300  Electric  Perforator.  ' 


Name . . . Title. 


Company . { 


Gty. 


MonulocRiters 
businMt  mochinet 
■fo>r  '•ffiei^-ncy 
and 


T 

Retailing  Is  a  Public  Relations  Program 

(Continued  from  21)  I 


relations  hinctioiis.  For  this  reason, 
the  indoctrination  ol  employees  and 
their  training  must  he  correlated  with 
the  store’s  overall  public  relations 
policy. 

The  methods  ol  accomplishing  this 
objective  range  Irom  such  simple 
forms  as  conversations  between  store 
owners  and  employees,  through  mime¬ 
ographed  messages  Irom  management 
and  on  into  elaborate  internal  publi¬ 
cations.  Many  stores  hold  frequent 
meetings  at  which  top  executives  can 
talk  to  the  store  people. 

A  means  of  communication  which 
can  be  used  once  every  12  months  is 
the  annual  report  to  stockholders.  The 
most  progressive  establishments  now 
are  making  this  report  not  only  to 
stockholders  but  to  customers,  employ¬ 
ees  and  the  general  public  as  well.  The 
annual  report  of  a  department  store 
should  illustrate  the  store’s  |X)sition  in 
the  community  and  its  accomplish¬ 
ments  over  the  12-month  period  and 
project  its  plans  for  the  future  rather 
than  follow'  the  traditional  lines  of 
a  mere  financial  statement. 

The  Customer’s  Market 

Shortages  of  consumer  goods  are 
being  rapidly  eliminated  as  free  com- 
{jetition  returns  to  the  industrial  and 
distribution  scene.  But  we  should  rec¬ 
ognize  at  this  time  that  there  is  a  def- 
ference  in  terms  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt  very  strongly.  That  is,  w'c* 
are  not  really  entering  a  buyers’  mar¬ 
ket;  w'hat  w’e  are  entering  is  a  custom¬ 
ers’  market. 

There  is  a  very  real  difference,  for 
while  the  buyer  may  be  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  wholesaler  or  a  retailer,  the 
customer  refers  exclusively  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  and  it  is  to  meeting  the 
desires  of  the  general  public  that  we 
must  all  of  us  devote  ourselves  from 
this  time  on.  This  is  a  phase  in  our 
economy  which  has  l>een  missing  since 
long  before  the  war. 

Now  in  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today  retailers  must  con¬ 
centrate  on  that  maxim  and  do  their 
best  at  the  same  time  to  make  their 
resources  understand  it  is  true. 

Your  customers  had  to  get  along 
witli  shortages  for  so  long  that  they 


learned  they  could  exist  without  uevi 
t  ars  every  year  and  with  smallei  ward 
robes  tlian  iliey  liad  in  peacetime  and 
iliat  they  could  eat  a  variety  ol  foods 
which  definitely  were  not  traditiona. 
.American  fare.  In  other  words,  tht 
.Vmerican  public  learned  very  .succesv 
Itilly  how  to  do  witliout  a  great  uian> 
luxuries  and  even  with  a  reduction  in 
what  it  iiad  always  considered  iiecessi 
ties. 

Consequently,  your  customers  todai 
are  perfectly  willing  to  wait  a  whilt 
until  they  can  get  the  kinds  of  goods 
that  they  want.  I'liis  is  the  new  phast 
of  our  economy  which  has  not  been 
well  understood:  in  fact,  I  do  not  re 
call  any  economists  who  predicted  this 
situation  would  arise.  Now  we  havei 
tremendous  latent  buying  power  or  : 
the  part  of  customers  who  are  willing 
to  keep  their  money  out  of  circulatior 
until  retailers  are  able  to  sell  tonsun 
er  goods  which  the  customers  are  wil  ^ 
ing  to  buy. 

Sales  Promotion  Revival 

First  aiui  foremost,  the  manulactui 
ers  must  produce  these  goods,  but  th 
whole  solution  to  the  current  jrrobki 
does  not  lie  with  the  manufacturers; 
rhis  is  the  moment  at  which  retailers 
must  go  back  to  selling  with  the  inu' 
advanced  technitpies  their  profession 
has  ever  employed. 

And  here  is  another  of  the  facets  o 
pulilic  relations— sales  promotion. 

.A  store  must  do  more  than  buy  for 
the  public:  it  must  also  sell.  By  news 
paper  advertising,  by  window  displa' 
and  by  trained  salespeople,  a  ston 
spreads  out  its  tvares  in  its  comiminits 
In  recent  years  our  selling  technique 
slipped  badly,  but  now  the  old  aggres 
sive  machinery  of  going  after  busines' 
must  be  dusted  off,  oiled  up  and  in 
proved.  Goods  must  be  carried  to  tb 
customers  and  all  the  tools  of  publi 
relations  must  be  emploved  if  we  ai 
going  to  move  our  factory  produti , 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  ni 
only  able  but  waiting  to  buy. 

Let  us  all  realize  that  the  Unite! 
States  now  has  entered  the  first  phan 
of  a  customers’  market  and  that  thi' 
type  of  market  should  grow  strongt 
and  healthier  throughout  the  (otiiir>4 
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MONEY  OR  GRIEF-RELIEF,  IN  SUCH  THOUGHTS 


THE  EASIEST  THMO 

KMt  A  BUILDER  TO  FORGET: 
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The  money  comes  from  quick  installa¬ 
tion.  Robertson  Q-Floors  reduce  con¬ 
struction  time  20  to  30%. 

They  come  to  the  job  cut  to  size  eind 
two  men  can  lay  32  sq.  ft.  in  30 
seconds.  Construction  is  dry,  dust- 
free,  quiet  and  free  from  forms  or 
shoring.  The  Q-Floor  becomes  a 
clean,  noncombustible  steel  platform 
and  aiU  other  trades  move  ahead  full 
speed,  even  in  freezing  weather. 

Because  of  the  light  weight  and  dry 
construction  of  Q-Floor,  many  a  store 
has  used  it  for  adding  mezzanines  and 
annexes.  It  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
possible  damage  to  merchandise  from 
water,  dirt  and  fire.  Q-Floors  are  un¬ 
rivaled  for  store  construction. 

Now  to  the  other  picture.  The  steel 
cells  of  Q-Floor  are  crossed  over  by 
headers.  All  the  wires  that  are,  and 
ever  can  be,  needed  run  through  the 
headers  and  can  be  fished  to  any  six- 
inch  area  of  the  entire  exposed  floor. 
You  can  have  an  electrical  outlet  in 
the  exact  spot  where  it  can  best 
demonstrate  an  appliance  or  serve  a 
scdes  aid.  And  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
An  electrician  merely  drills  a  small 
hole.  In  goes  the  fitting  and  it's  ready. 
No  trenches.  No  muss.  No  grief. 

Nonselling  floors  can  be  changed 
to  selling  floors  overnight.  Layouts 
are  permanently  flexible.  Q-Floors 
keep  a  store  modern.  They  protect 
against  electrical  obsolescence.  And 
with  the  laboratories  turning  out  new 
things  all  the  time — to  sell  or  be  sold 
— you  need  electrical  adaptediility. 
There  is  no  reason  for  not  having 
Q-Floors.  Price  is  right  in  line — no 
premium.  See  Q-Floor  Fittings  at  any 
General  Electric  construction  ma- 
tericds  distributor's.  For  details,  see 
your  eirchitect  or  Robertson  represent¬ 
ative.  But  please  check  your  Robert¬ 
son  office  for  delivery  dates.  For 

literature,  write: 


FLOORS 


H.  H.  ROBERTSON  CO. 


24N  FanMTS  BmIi  IMr.  Oftkas  ia  50  PriaciRal  Citias 
HWshafRli  22,  Pa.  WarU-WMa  BaiMiag  Sarvica 


as  quick  construction 

for  instance 


tores 


mouths.  The  merchants  who  sucm 
in  this  customers’  market  must  mak 
intelligent  use  ot  all  the  tools  and  ted; 
niques  ot  public  relations.  I  hrough 
these  basic  principles  they  can  towdi. 
nate  their  operations  with  the  public i 
and  lace  the  future  with  confidence. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  tioodsAv 
sociation  has  nndejtaken  a  nationwide 
public  relations  program  which  u 
based  on  the  grass  roots  technique.  It 
is  intended  to  assist  the  store  and  the 
ithing  that 


local  community 
state  ot  understanding  upon  whici; 
true  friendship  depends. 

This  national  program  is  outlim 
in  the  iKioklet  “Making  Friends  ti., 
Your  .Store.”  Everv  NRDfiA  inembti 


Twelve  selling 
floors  in  the 
beoutiful  G.  Fox 
&  Co.  store  ore 
serviced  rapidly 
and  efficiently 
from  3  tube 
rooms  like  the 
one  at  left.  Ex¬ 
tremely  flexible, 
this  Direct  Serv¬ 
ice  Type  Centrol 
Desk  can  be 
handled  by  from 
onetoeight 
operators,  de¬ 
pending  on  the 
volume  of  busi¬ 
ness. 


(Continued  from  page  27) 

against  the  economy  which  coul, 
have  the  same  effect  as  the  attack  i 
an  enemy?  Does  it  want  to  elimina:; 
the  balance  which  is  the  real  functic 
of  Government?  Do  labor  leade 
want  merely  a  shifting  of  the  poweai 
they  claim  arc  too  great  in  (ioveid 
ment  and  in  business  and  a  transfS! 
of  those  powers  to  the  hiring  halls  i 
the  labor  unions? 

Nationally  and  internationally,  IH 
mocracy  requires  that  we  do  less  lal  * 
ing  alxmt  our  rights  and  begin  lal 
ing  about  our  responsibilities. 
mocracy  wants  us— manufacturer  ar.  i 


Since  1905 

LAMSON  TUBES  have  kept 

WITH  G.  FOX  &  COMPANY. 


•  •  • 

Hartford,  Conn. 

•  In  1905,  G.  Fox  was  a  great  store  .  .  .  and  a  progressive  one. 
For  in  that  year  a  LAMSON  Tube  System  was  installed.  To¬ 
day — in  rfi?  — G.  Fox  is  a  greater  store!  Twelve  selling  floors 
of  41,000  sq.  ft.  each  .  .  .  completely  air  conditioned  .  .  .  esca¬ 
lator  equipped  from  basement  to  eighth  floor  .  .  .  2400  employees! 
As  G.  Fox  has  grown,  it  has  expanded  its  tube  system.  Charges 
over  ten  dollars  are  authorized  on  the  eleventh  floor.  Charga- 
plated  sales-checks  up  to  ten  dollars  are  authorized  in  the  tube 
rooms.  Personal  shoppers  employ  the  LAMSON  system  to  buy 
from  expert  order-fillers  in  each  department  for  a  vast  mail  and 
phone  business.  Every  type  of  sale  is  completed  through  the 
tube  system! 

9  Three  tube  rooms — two  in  the  basement,  one  on  the  seventh  floor- 
service  two  hundred  sub-stations!  G.  Fox  chose  a  permanent  store  service 
system — one  that  was  sufficiently  flexible  to  expand  as  new 
needs  developed,  new  floors  were  added — and  today,  forty 
years  later,  an  efficient  mingling  of  new  and  original  equip¬ 
ment  helps  the  store  maintain  its  reputation  as  one  of  the 
.  country’s  finest  department  stores! 


PIAN  NOW  for  the  Future  of  Your  Business 
i  THE  FREE  BOOK  "Completing  the  Sole" 
L  SHOWS  HOW.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


LAMSON  CORPORATION 

600  Lomeon  St.,  Syrocute  1,  N.  Y. 


niustrating  the  Dennison  Policy  of 

Modernization  with  Minimum  Investment 


Marking  room  modernization  does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  addition  of  new 
equipment.  Very  often,  the  first  step  toward 
such  modernization  lies  in  determining 
whether  or  not  you  are  marking  the  widest 
possible  range  of  articles  with  the  equip¬ 
ment  you  now  possess. 

To  help  you  achieve  100%  efficiency  in 
your  marking  room  operations,  Dennison 
produces  many,  many  different  tyjjes  and 
sizes  of  tags  and  tickets.  If  you  make  full  use 
cf  these  tags  and  tickets  with  your  Dennison 


Dial-Set  Printers,  Pinning  Machines,  and 
Price  Remarkers,  you'll  find  it  both  possible 
and  practical  to  machine-mark  a  wider 
variety  of  merchandise. 

The  Dennison  method  of  price-marking  is 
the  logicaJ  and  economic2J  answer  to  the 
demands  of  modem  merchandising.  Even 
the  use  of  but  two  or  three  additioncd  Den¬ 
nison  tags  or  tickets  with  your  present  equip¬ 
ment  should  extend  your  marking  system 
considereJsly  . .  .  should  help  you  to  modern¬ 
ize  with  minimum  investment. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


IOENNIJ 

Tores 


52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


YOUR 


n  • 


Central  Records  Svstem 

{Continued  from  page  54) 

Note:  At  tfic  same  time  the  retard 
has  been  printed  on  tiie  eentral  otfia 
Recorders,  added  to  tlie  previous  sales, 
and  a  pntu  hed-standard  taluilating 
tard  has  been  prodncetl  as  a  bv- 
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prior  to  registeriiif*  the  transaction, 
whereas  present  type  registers  only 
indicate  what  has  been  registered 
after  the  record  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  thereby  creating  a  compli¬ 
cated  problem  if  a  correction  is 
necessary) . 

1.  A  “Receipt-Print”  drawer  lor 
printing  receipts  anil  anthori/ing 
“send”  labels,  as  well  as  receipts 
for  all  other  types  ol  transactions, 
for  example,  Caedits,  Refunds, 
Pay  inents-on- Account. 

5.  An  “Instruction  lelephone”  nec¬ 
essary  only  in  issuing  instructions 
concerning  “Watch  List”  pur¬ 
chases  of  customers  being  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  authori/ers. 

The  rransmitter  does  not  reipiire  a 
technically  trained  person  to  ojierate 
it.  For  the  salesperson  it  means  less 
paper  work,  the  elimination  of  com¬ 
plicated  system  manipulations,  and 
more  time  to  spetid  with  customers. 

Registering  of  merchanilise  lontrol 
information  is  an  integral  part  ol  the 
operation  of  the  rransmitter.  Fhere 
are  two  conditions  lor  all  tvpes  of 
transactions:  either  a  Lentral  Recorils 
“punched-printed”  merchandise  tag  is 
remo\eil  from  the  merihanilise  anil 
jilaced  in  the  Tag  pocket  of  the  rrans¬ 
mitter  for  automatic  registering;  or 
the  merchandise  data  is  read  off  the 
standard  merchandise  tags  now  in  use, 
and  the  data  are  set  up  by  actuating 
the  numerical  keysets. 


The  l*aitl-Seni  Transaction 

.\gain  the  ojMrations  ate  the  suik 
as  for  the  p;fid-taken  sale,  except  that 
now  the  “senil”  l)utton  is  actuated  and 
the  address  label  bearing  the  i  ustoiii 
el’s  delivery  address  is  plaixtl  iii  iht 
“Receipt-Print”  drawer.  In  aiipioxt 
luately  two  seconils  the  anthori/cil 
piinled  seniling  label  is  issued.  WV 
ate  ready  to  package  the  merchauiliv 
lor  ileliterv. 


TRI-POSTER  for  handling  LAYAWAY 
or  INSTALMENT  accounts  saves  time 
and  reduces  the  possibility  of  errors  to  a 
minimum.  Ledger  Cards,  Customer's  Re¬ 
ceipt,  or  Pass  Book  if  preferred,  and 
Journal  are  all  posted  in  one  leriting, 
giving  .  .  . 

•  Positive  assurance  of  posting  to  the 
correct  account. 

•  Positive  assurance  that  all  records 
agree. 

•  Proof  of  correct  extension  of  balances. 

•  Up-to-date  posting  on  all  acounts  at 
all  times. 

No  business  is  too  large  or  too  small  to 
use  the  TRI-POSTER  System.  The  low 
cost  permits  installations  in  various  de¬ 
partments  and  branches.  No  experience 
is  required  to  operate. 


The  Lliargc-Senil  Transaction  Import; 

rile  only  ililference  between 
“paiil-sent”  and  the  “charge-sent”  saltj 
is  that  the  customer's  charge  token  iy*'***^ 
placed  in  the  I  ransmitter  instead  * 

the  cashier’s.  In  approximately  fou'  ’* 

seconds  the  authori/eil,  jirinted  rt 

...  ,  icilit  I 

ceipt  IS  issued. 

ivays  at 

The  Watch  List  Transaction 

Now  let  us  handle  the  annoying  in  the 
case  of  a  customer  who  is  on  tht  harge 
“watch  list.”  riie  setup  is  the  S'aiiie.  |[i(. 
However,  two  seconds  later  the  receipt , bases  i 
is  not  issued,  and  the  instruction  tele  m  in^t 
phone  rings.  The  salesclerk  answers  | 
the  telephone  and  is  told  the  tested  |«)sitio 
tactful  phrase  to  use  to  the  custoniei  that  v 
for  example:  “Mrs.  N.  G.  Shoppet.| based, 
will  yon  please  see  Mr.  O.  K.  ChaigiTor  a  d 
on  the  fourth  floor;  your  package  willljisp^jsi 
be  ready  when  you  return.”  N  a  gr 

.\fter  the  instruction  has  been  ion 
municated  to  the  salesclerk  by  the  ai|ironn 
thorizer  the  Transmitter  will  releastLisiut., 
However,  the  package  can  neither 
surrendered  nor  delivered  if  the  a^Lroniis 
count  is  not  good,  since  a  “reject”  p«|ic\e  is 
vents  the  issuing  of  a  receipt.  C  iiig  o 


journal  Sheet  is 
placed  in  ma¬ 
chine  at  begin¬ 
ning  of  day  and 
filed  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  record.  Du¬ 
plicate  Journal 
Sheets  if  desired. 


The  Paid-Taken  Transaction 

Here  is  the  paid-taken  procedure; 

1.  The  merchandise  data  are  set  np 
as  described  previously. 

2.  The  cashier  and  salesperson  tok¬ 
ens  are  placed  in  the  “pocket.” 

3.  The  “taken”  receipt  form  is 
placed  in  the  “Receipt-Print”  drawer 
and  the  “Taken”  button  is  pressed. 

4.  The  tax  amount  is  registered  by 
the  “Tax  .Amount”  keyset. 

5.  The  receipt  drawer  is  closed. 

In  approximately  two  seconds  the 
printed  receipt  is  issued,  the  tokens 
pocket  released.  The  tokens  are  re¬ 
moved.  The  package  is  paid  for, 
change  is  made,  and  the  Transmitter 
is  readv  for  the  next  sale. 


Write  for  FREE  folder  TODAY.  Find  out  how 
YOU  can  save  mon^  by  using  TRI-POSTER 
Systems.  Available  with  or  without  cash  drawer. 


i  Cummins  Rutinets  Machines  as* 

I  Division  of  A.S.C.  CORPORATION  ' 

!  Formerly  CUMMINS  PERFORATOR 
I  4740  Ravaniwood  Avenue,  Chicago  40,  Illinois  | 
■  Please  send  complete  information  on  TRI-  I 
'  POSTER  for  plan  checked  below:  ■ 

I  G  Payroll  □  Layaway  □  Regular  Account  | 

*  n  Budget  □  Instalment  □  Employees'  Loans  I 

1  Name . Title .  I 

I  Kind  of  I 

'  Company . Business .  t 

•  Address .  • 

i  City . Zone . State .  1 


AAamifa£tur«|r«  of  .  . 
hutifiMs  madiinM 
for  ofticioiycy 
protocfioii. 


Pa>mem 

riic  riaiisinittfr  iiaiulks  (Kt\ineius 
p|,in  accouiii.  A  payment  may  Ite  made 
wil  I  iiivwhert  in  the  store,  at  any  sales 
Wict  ‘ounter,  .mii  the  payment  is  registered 
lift  I  >11  the  same  rransmitter  that  registers 
ting  I  111  sale.  Whenever  a  payment  is 
iiaile,  the  aiithorizer  knows  instantly. 
I  hv  ihanee  the  t  ustonier  was  on  the 
\>iit(h  list”  and  the  payment  is  made 
ipiiin  to  .uUlitional  purchases,  embar- 
isMiient  and  annoyance  to  the  cus- 
i.mui  are  avoided. 
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Credit  Outlook 


(  (Umtinuf'd  from  pa^e  60) 
liiioie  e\en  distribution  ot  income. 
Many  lamilies  have  moved  up  into 
he  income  classes  to  which  your 
undards  justily  the  extension  of 
■edit. 

limp  setoiul  change  relates  to  the 
nings  in  licpiid  form  which  people 
‘^Jliave  built  up  during  the  war.  We 
know  that  these  add  up  to  a  huge 
total.  I'rue  enough,  a  substantial 

ipliare  is  held  by  the  well-to-do.  How 
toiild  it  have  been  otherwise?  In- 
tomes  vary  and  the  higher  the  income 
the  smaller  propirtion  that  needs  to 
.b'  spent  on  current  consumption.  The 
iiii|)oitant  thing  is  that,  when  all  the 
^  il^'tvidcnce  is  taken  into  account,  savings 
,  ^  have  run  farther  down  the  income 
en  i  liefore  and  a  large 

id  |)eople  has  acquired  a  store 


I  purchasing  power  for  the  first  time. 
These  savings  are  likely  to  alfett 
letlit  ojierations  in  several  different 
lays  and  in  more  than  one  tlirection. 
liuir  influence  should  be  felt  mote 
the  instalment  credit  held  than  in 
harge  accounts.  .Some  |)eople  will  use 
|he  savings  to  make  substantial  pur- 
hases  that  would  otherwise  be  bought 
bri  instalment  credit  or  to  make  larger 
flown  payments.  Others  will  be  in  a 
xisition  to  buy  on  credit  something 
hat  would  not  otherwise  be  pur- 
hased.  They  will  have  more  funds 
or  a  down  payment  or  will  develop  a 
re  "ili|iispi,j,ition  to  use  more  credit  because 
'I  a  greater  sense  of  security. 

A  third  aspect  of  the  new  credit  en- 
droninent  relates  to  the  outlook  for 
business  stability.  The  weight  of 
^h’'^‘on  seems  to  be  that  the  long- 
he  3<|iroinised  recession,  which  some  lie- 
t  prt|ie\e  is  already  under  way,  will  not  be 
"li*  or  deep  and  that  we  have  before 
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Everyone’s  talking 

about  CHARGA-PLATE 

BIG  CITIES  CAN’T  “CORNER”  CUSTOMER 
SERVICE!  The  four  leading  stores*  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  (66,039  pop.)  know  good  customer  service  is 
essential  in  the  approaching  competitive  market,  and 
are  depending  on  Charga-Plate  to  help  them  build 
good-will,  increase  sales  and  reduce  operating  costs. 

This  month,  Petersen’s  (who  have  had  Charga-Plate 
for  the  past  several  years)  is  joining  with  three  other 
major  Davenport  stores  to  form  a  Charga-Plate 
Croup.  Now  Davenport  shoppers  will  enjoy  to  the 
utmost  all  the  conveniences  of  retailing’s  most  mod¬ 
ern  charge  service. 


♦ 


AA.  1.  Porker  Co.  —  Chorgo-Ploto  reploeet  o  tyilom  of 
imprinting  lolo*  chocks. 

Potorson,  Horned  &  Von  AAewr 
Schorfl's  Women's  Apporel 
Syndicoie  Clothing  Co. 


DIVISION 

FARRINttTON  MANUFACTURINQ  CO^  ROSTON  90,  MAUACMUtETTS 


iis  tlicrcalter  several  years  ol  liigli  busi¬ 
ness  aetivily.  I'lie  sooner  tlie  eouiiiry 
can  straighten  out  tlie  more  iinixn  tani 
inaladjustinents  ol  the  price  structure, 
the  nearer  this  stage  will  be  and  the 
more  likely  that  it  will  be  lasting. 

rite  lourth  change  in  the  picture  is 
the  increase  in  lacilities  lor  the  exten¬ 
sion  ol  credit.  I'liis  developmeitt  is  a 
product  ol  the  large  antount  ol  lunds 
available  lor  itse  iti  atiy  proiitable 
activity  aitd  the  lact  that  (onsumet 
credit  has  had  a  high  rate  ol  returtt, 
particularly  when  compared  with  the 
alternative  rates  now  obtaittable  in 
other  fields.  Credit  gratUors  are  mul¬ 
tiplying  rapidly  atul  the  littids  which 
they  can  use  have  growtt.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  many  batiks  which  have  hereto¬ 
fore  neglected  the  opportunity  have 
tlecided  to  establish  personal  loan  de¬ 
partments. 

The  Sky  Is  Not  the  Limit 

rite  prospect  presented  by  these 
changes  in  the  credit  environment  is 
one  which  on  the  whole  promises  a 
wide  scope  for  the  activities  of  credit 
men.  .\t  the  same  time,  there  is  an 
aspect  of  potential  tlanger  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  which  is  easy  to  overlook.  Ex¬ 
tension  of  credit  for  repayment  out  of 
income  means  that  people  are  being 
put  in  a  position  to  spend  today  what 
they  expect  to  earn  at  some  future 
time,  a  borrowing  from  the  future.  In 
order  to  explore  what  this  process  can 
mean  to  the  national  economy.  I  should 
like  to  contrast  two  possible  ways  in 
which  the  Credit  mechanism  might 
perform  over  a  particular  period. 

In  the  first  case,  the  credit  Iteing 
extended  to  one  groujt  of  people  on 
every  day  during  the  period  is  just 
etjual  to  the  payments  being  made  the 
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success 


You  can  eliminate  one  complete 
operation  in  check  handling.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  drop  the  checks 
into  Cummins  250  Electric  En¬ 
dorser  as  you  list  them  for  deposit. 
No  extra  effort  or  added  motion  is 
required.  Cummins  250  automatic¬ 
ally  inks,  endorses,  dates  and  stacks 
in  proper  sequence. 

Whatever  the  size  of  your  business, 
you  will  save  time  and  money  using 
Cummins  250  for  endorsing  or  for 
check  signing. 


extreme.  Not  only  is  there  difficult'] 
in  the  efficient  handling  of  credit  ojl 
erations  of  the  same  volume  lor  il! 
|)CTiod,  but  the  volume  itself  is  sure  il 
be  affected  materially  by  the  decliii 
in  employment  and  incomes  wht 
(ledit  is  laeing  repaid  and  buying 
lower.  This  is  a  situation  which  coul  ) 
easily  occur  in  the  future,  as  it  has  i 
the  past,  and  on  a  larger  scale  tha 
ever  before.  Credit  men  (citaini 
need  to  consider  what  ixalicies  shoul 
be  followed  to  minimize  the  effect 
the  time  comes.  They  will  wish  t 
consider  also  what  ixalicies  should  f 
followed  to  lessen  the  likelihocxl  tha 
such  a  situation  will  occur. 
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Interchange- 
ability  of  dies 
permits  combi¬ 
nation  service 
as  Endorser  or 
Check  Signer. 


For  full  information  fill  this  coupon  attd 
mail  TODAY! 


The  ^^High  Cost  of  Distribution 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


CUMMINS  BUSINESS  MACHINES  6-S 

Difisien  of  A.S.C.  CORPORATION 
Formerly  CUMMINS  PERFORATOR 
4140  Rarenswood  Avenue,  Chicago  40.  Illinois 
Please  send  complete  information  on 
Model  2S0  as; 

□  Endorser  □  Check  Signer 

Name . Title . 

(hmpany . 

Address . . . . . 

C'ity .  Zone . State.  . 


erations  we  shall  ileludc  ourselves  if 
we  do  not  realize  that  as  accumulated 
wants  are  satisfied,  it  will  be  necessary, 
and  advisable,  to  face  an  increase  in 
percentage  distribution  costs. 

.\nd  the  basic  trend  that  has  been 
]irimarily  responsible  for  the  steady 
increase  of  percentage  distribution 
costs  in  the  past  will  continue.  The 
war-time  expansion  of  manufacturing 
capacity  will  bring  a  further  transfer 


of  costs  from  production  to  distribi 
tion.  In  other  words,  lower  unit  pii 
duction  costs  will  lie  achieved  tluoug': 
the  higher  marketing  expenses  nece^ 
sary  to  distribute  a  larger  volume  f 
merchandise. 

A  smaller  share  of  the  people  "i 
be  employed  in  the  factories  and 
the  farms  and  a  larger  share  will  1 
employed  in  the  distribution  and  mi 
ice  industries. 


Manufacturers  of 
business  machines 
for  efficiency 
and  protection. 
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since  tl't*  projKirtion  ol  our 

workers  in  asriculturc  has  declined 
nearlv  thiee-t|uarters.  The  pro|K)rtioii 
in  niaiiulac  luring  has  increased  rougli- 
|v  two  and  one-half  times  but  reached 
jis  |x-ak  al»oul  1!>20  and  varied  little 
until  the  war  ga\e  it  a  temporary  im- 
jietus.  lint  the  proportion  in  trade 
jnd  trans|K»rtation  has  increased 
alx)Ut  ten  fold. 

The  Present  Situation 

Where  do  we  stand  today?  The 
war  gaxe  forced  feeding  to  piodut- 
tioii.  It  Itrought  advances  in  tech¬ 
niques  and  increases  in  facilities  that 
would  noiinally  have  come  graclualb 
over  many  years. 

Now  we  are  attempting  to  move  a 
wartime  late  of  production  into  a 
|)eacctime  rale  of  consumption.  If  we 
increase  and  intensify  our  selling  and 
advertising,  what  are  our  chances  of 
success?  Is  the  potential  there-? 

The  market  of  today  is  vastly  cliller- 
[ent  from  the  one  we  knew  in  l‘MO. 

!  Let’s  make  some  compariscjiis. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  July  I.  l‘>47. 
the  U.  S.  population  will  have  grown 
bv  over  12  million,  from  I 1  ,t)69,27.'» 
to  144,I2ti,000— or  an  iticrease  of  ‘Ji/o 
[xr  cent  in  consumers,  f'he  number 
of  family  units  will  show  a  net  in¬ 
crease  of  over  four  million,  from 
.U,948,6fi(i  to  39,100,l)00-or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  12  per  cent. 

With  weekly  earnings  increased 
per  cent,  and  36  per  cent  more  people 
employed  in  non-agricultural  work, 
there  has  Ireen  a  135  per  cetit  iticrease 
in  motley  income  to  the  aggregate  of 
non-agricultural  workers. 

The  income  of  the  jieople  of  the 
United  States  stands  today  at  an  all- 
linie  high  of  SI 76  billion— an  increase 
of  131  jx-r  cent  over  1949.  After  ad¬ 
justing  for  higher  taxes  and  living 
tosts,  we  still  have  a  surplus  income 
for  discretionary  spending  or  saving 
of  ,S89  billion— more  than  two  and  a 
half  times  the  highest  pre-war  level- 
backed  fiy  the  largest  volume  of  sav¬ 
ings  in  history. 

I  he  cjiiestion  is  this;  W'ill  people 
continue  to  buy  or  must  we  curtail 
our  wartime  prcHluction  level  of  S200 
billion  and  provide  employment  for 
hss  Ilian  57  million  civ  ilians? 

{Continued  on  page  80) 
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^  your 

ALTEHATIOT^ 

DEPART.^fEATS 

can  be  as  efficient  as 
the  rest  of  your  stoie 


Today's  department  store  is  an 
amazing  example  of  intelligent  effi> 
ciency  —  in  costing,  routine,  cleri* 
cal  work,  merchandising. 

.  .  .  until  you  get  to  the  altera* 
tion  department  and  the  work 


There,  we  have  found  astounding 
contrast  to  the  smooth,  sure  opera* 
tion  evidenced  throughout  the  bal* 
ance  of  the  store. 

Hav*  you  chocked  your  work 
rooms  lately? 

As  consulting  engineers,  special* 
izing  in  this  one  important  problem 
of  improving  work  room  operation, 
we  have  uncovered  surprising  ex* 
amples  of  lost  motion,  ineffective 
systems,  faulty  handling  and  delay. 

To  correct  these  conditions  —  to 
bring  custom  and  work  rooms  up  to 
the  capacity  effectiveness  of  other 
departments  —  is  a  task  that  de* 
mands  real  engineering. 

To  match  the  efficiency  of  other 
departments  in  speed,  volume, 
promptness  and  reliability  requires 
specialized,  personal  study,  expert 
solution. 

Our  service  ENGINEERS  efficien* 
cy  INTO  the  alteration  depart¬ 
ments  through  planning  of  physical 
layout,  recommendation  of  proper 
equipment  and  development  of  as¬ 
sured  controls.  Besides  producing 
better,  faster  schedules,  we  can 
often  reduce  costs. 

Your  inquiry  is  invited  without 
obligation. 


G.  J.  MARDER 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Consulting  Enginoors 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  I 
Telephone  —  Edgewater  5112 


We  have  the  greatest  potential  mar¬ 
ket  that  .\nierican  business  has  ever 
known,  lint  even  though  people  have 
money,  they  must  also  have  the  desire 
to  buy. 

The  millions  ol  iamilies  that  have 
moved  into  higher  iiuome  groups 
have  not  automatically  taken  on  the 
living  standards  ol  those  groups.  In 
fact,  experience  shows  that  such 
Iamilies  tend  to  retain  their  old  liv¬ 
ing  standards  until  they  are  intlu- 
enced  to  attain  something  better.  Bui 
once  they  have  learned  to  enjoy  a 
higher  standard,  thev  will  work  much 
harder  to  maintain  it.  I  hese  millions 
of  families  offer  an  enormous  new  |)o- 
tential  market  for  all  kinds  of  goods 
and  services. 

In  the  jH-acetime  years  between 
World  W  'ars  I  and  II  advertising  ex- 
|x-nditures  averaged  about  three  jX! 
cent  of  national  iiuome.  Last  year’s 
national  income  was  lli.')  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  If  the  peacetime  ratio  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  national  income  had  pre¬ 
vailed.  last  year’s  atlvertising  volume 
would  have  been  S4.9.50,0(U).()()0. 

Actually,  it  was  only  83,120,000,00(1. 
One  reason  is  undoubtedly  that  the 
seller’s  market  continues  in  manv 
lines.  But,  month  bv  month,  industry 
is  satisfying  more  atul  more  of  the 
pent-up  tlemand. 

If  these  ligures  may  be  considered 
as  an  index,  then  they  would  seem  to 
furnish  evidence  that  our  marketing 
machinery  has  not  \et  been  stepped 
up  to  meet  the  buyer’s  market,— or 
to  tackle  the  increased  load  placed 
upon  it  bv  our  wartime  increase  in 
production  facilities. 

We  have  come  to  a  time  when  the 
cpiestion  of  price  again  becomes  an 
important  one.  The  public,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  believes  that  with  the  war 
nearly  two  years  behind  us.  the  re¬ 
cession  of  prices  to  more  reasonable 
levels  is  iti  order.  The  problem  today 
is  an  old  one:  i.e.— to  Hnd  the  prices 
atul  the  type  and  amoutit  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  that  will  keep  people  buying. 

I  ;un  not  unmindful  of  the  increases 
in  the  cost  of  production.  Bitt  we 
cannot  lower  either  costs  or  prices  and 
still  maintain  profits  by  speeches,  re¬ 
criminations  or  edict.  That  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  greater  output  per 
man-hour.  That  is  the  key  to  lower 
prices,  greater  volume  and  a  further 


i 


advance  in  the  standard  of  li\ing. 

No  wage  that  is  earned  is  tcxi  hi 
but  it  has  to  lx  earned.  For  the  1 
run,  prices  can  be  reduced  in  the  f 
of  a  high  level  of  costs  onl\  if  theV 
c-ffic  iencv  of  both  production  and 
tribiition  is  increased. 

Eliininaiiiig  Operating  Wastes  I 

.Xlthotigh  I  believe  that  the  trendl 
ol  percentage  distribution  costs  to  i 
crc'ase  will  continue,  let  no  one  c 
dude  that  I  am  blind  to  the  o|i|M>rt 
nities  to  reduce  unit  costs. 

In  distributioti,  as  in  other  open 
lions,  there  are  wastes  in  o|Kratin); 
efficiency.  The  cost  factors  that  in- 
lluence  the  movement  of  gcMuls  frooi 
factory  or  farm  to  consumer  have 
ustiallv  not  been  as  accurately  in 
iired  as  those  in  the  processi-s  of  j: 
diiction.  infinitely  more  time  a 
monev  have  been  s|xnl  to  retluo 
production  costs  than  in  similar  ai 
tempts  to  reduce  distributing  cos 
Since  the  share  of  the  coiisuiiut’s  clc 
lar  going  for  the  costs  of  distributi 
has  gradtiallv  increased  to  .'>9  per  cent 
there  should  be  a  corresponding  shift 
of  research  effort  to  the  marketii 
field. 

More  and  more  sales  |)laniiers  an 
using  the  engineering  approach-ir 
lormative  cost-accounting,  objectivt 
fact-finding,  market  analysis,  exper'r 
mentation,  testing.  In  this  held  lie 
the  chief  hope  of  slowing  down  the 
percentage  increase  in  distribution 
costs. 

Great  gains  are  being  made  ihrom5lt 
aptitude  tests,  training  courses  and 
other  personnel  work. 

rile  elimination  of  waste  calls  for 
continuous  advertising  to  a  caref 
selected  audience— not  extravagant 
stop-and-start  effort  or  campaigns  that 
are  spread  too  thin  to  be  effective. 

We  eliminate  waste  tcK)  when  wt 
refuse  to  tear  down  our  competit 
bv  negative  selling  and  when  we  bn 
about  a  better  understanding  of  dis 
tribiition  by  the  critics  of  our  compeB- 
live  system. 

Let’s  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  lea 
and  wastes  in  distribution.  But  thisi' 
no  time  to  fall  for  that  old  catch 
Tv'Mase.  “Distribution  costs  tex)  much. 
Sooner  or  later  our  problem  would  h 
not  the  cost  of  distribution  but  th 
cost  of  lack  of  distribution. 


June,’ 


